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WINGED WORDS 


OMETIMES, when awed and bewildered by the ever- 

growing multitudes of those who gain, or seek, ‘immor- 
tality’ by their writings, I pause to think of those who, 
having never written a line, have become famous through 
the merely spoken word. By these I do not mean so much 
great orators as quiet or obscure talkers, whose sayings, 
often thrown out in casual conversation, have by their 
manifest wisdom, their appropriateness to varied circum- 
stances, their neatness of expression, or some other quality, 
achieved a wide currency and become part and parcel of 
the common speech. I do not mean men like Dr. Johnson, 
whose talk is more famous than their books; for the talk 
of such men would not have been recorded if they had not 
made a reputation in other ways. Luther, Selden, Goethe, 
Coleridge, through the devotion of disciples, have indeed 
left behind them ‘winged words’; but they would not have 
found worshippers to take those words down had they not 
been already renowned. 

There is one very well-known person who, though by no 
means a ‘quiet’ talker, may yet stand as a fair type of the 
sort of man I have in mind. No written works are attributed 
to Cain. But his saying, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper’, is so 
generally appropriate, so brief and pointed, that the first 
murderer ought to be no less widely celebrated as the first 
author. Similarly, Hazael’s ‘Is thy servant a dog?’ has made 
an author out of a general—who also, incidentally, was a 
murderer. Unless authorship is an affair of mere size, the 
maker of a potent sentence is as important a member of 


the literary brotherhood as the compiler of twenty volumes. 
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Point, as Euclid implies, may be more than magnitude. I will 
give you a thousand people who know that sentence of Cain’s 
for one who has read Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. 

When we think of it, we shall be astonished to find how 
many insignificant people have given utterance to ‘words 
that burn’; and also how the fame of certain eminent men 
has been enhanced, or even kept alive, by sayings ascribed 
to them. Kirkpatrick’s ‘Ill mak siccar’ has set his name 
in history. Sir Boyle Roche reached the ‘glittering heights 
of M.P.-dom’; but who would now know his name if he 
had not uttered the immortal saying, ‘A man can’t be in 
two places at once unless he’s a bird’? The deeds of the 
third Earl of Essex were largely futile, but his words, ‘Stone 
dead hath no fellow’, were of portentous significance. I have 
known persons whose one idea of Walpole is that he said 
(what he did not say), ‘Every man has his price’, or (what 
he did say), ‘They are ringing their bells now; they'll soon 
be wringing their hands’. Where would even Julius Caesar 
be but for ‘the die is cast’ or ‘Veni, Vidi, Vici’? Not for 
nothing were Nurse Cavell’s dying words inscribed on her 
monument; and Sidney’s ‘He needs it more than I’ though 
perhaps he never said it, is worth fifty Arcadias. It is true 
indeed that by men’s words they are justified and by their 
words condemned. 

But many, or rather nearly all, of these talkers, have, 
unlike Cain and Sidney, left no name behind them. Their 
sayings remain; all other memorial of them has perished. 
None the less they deserve to be called, as I just now called 
them, famous. The author of The Whole Duty of Man is 
celebrated though anonymous; and a host of medieval 
writers deliberately concealed their names; but they are at 
least as well-known as Lydgate or Hoccleve. Everyman was 
written by Nobody; but when will it be forgotten? I have 
seen the seventy-second edition of a single German trans- 
lation; and there are many other translations and editions. 
So with these unknown phrase-makers; their names are 
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buried, but we quote them, in many cases, more habitually 


than we quote Shakespeare or Pope. If this is not fame, 
then there is no such thing. 

Before the invention of writing, of course, speech was the 
only possible form of what we must call literature; and, 
inevitably, much of that literature would consist of short 
maxims, easily retained in the memory, and passed rapidly 
from mouth to mouth. Even when writing had been invented, 
skill in it long remained a rare accomplishment, and speech 
continued to be the usual method of publication. Thus we 
are told that Solomon, centuries after writing was known, 
spake three thousand proverbs. The Seven Wise Men of 
Greece—and here too we are not quite sure of their names— 
gave their wisdom to the world in oral fashion. ‘Know 
thyself’ circulated in the country for years before it adorned 
the temple of Delphi; and ‘Ye have heard that it-was said 
by men of old time’ betrays the fact that elsewhere too a 
great part was played by sages who never wrote a line. 
So far as we know, the early prophets of Israel contented 
themselves with speech: not till the time of Amos did it 
occur to them to write their sermons down. 

These prophets were unquestionably men of genius. But, 
as Talleyrand said that ‘tout le monde’ was wiser than 
Napoleon, so, I am inclined to think, the Hebrew people 
was more of a genius even than Isaiah. It is to ‘tout le 
monde’ that we owe those phrases which add vitality to 
the highest poesy, and those proverbial sayings which 
through the medium of translations have gained currency 
in hundreds of languages. Some nameless satirist was the 
author of what I take to be one of the most pungent and 
telling sarcasms in the world—‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge’, which hits 
off with almost unmatched force the exasperation of a people 
who were constantly being told that they were justly suffer- 
ing for other persons’ sins. Probably all nations have been 
sarcastic at the expense of their doctors, but not all have 
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summed up their feelings in three words, ‘Physician, heal 
thyself’; and ‘Saul among the prophets’ has been found, 
in lands far removed from Palestine, exactly to hit off cases 
where a man has been seen in an unexpected galére. Of 
some of these sayings the original occasion has been lost; 
but that does not prevent our using them still. To heap 
coals of fire on an enemy’s head is not an obvious way of 
returning good for evil. The phrase must have arisen out of 
some incident in which the action really did prove a kindness; 
a quick-minded man seized upon it and made it ‘immortal’. 

These unknown men, the privates in the army of letters, 
are the real victors in the battles of which the chiefs bear 
off the laurels. Look through Homer, for example. His 
poems are cantos of phrases borrowed from myriads of men 
who had gone before him, who spoke in moments of inspira- 
tion, and whose words were caught up and passed on. Some- 
times he all but tells us so. Such maxims as ‘Iron draws the 
man’ or ‘One omen is best, to fight for one’s fatherland’ 
are not Homer’s own; they bear the stamp of popular wisdom. 
Take a glance at a collection of proverbs in any language, 
at a list of phrases, or even at a slang dictionary. In nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand you may 
not know the inventor of the phrase: but it is these unknown 
men who have been the real -enrichers of our vocabulary 
and the multipliers of its force. Behind them a La Roche- 
foucauld pants in vain. It is the proverbs of Sancho Panza, 
drawn from every-day life, that lend half the enchantment 
to the novel of Cervantes. How much of Shakespeare is not 
really his, but ‘conveyed’ from some Dogberry he had over- 
heard in the country or from some Mrs. Quickly he had 
chatted with in an inn? The cockney said that Hamlet 
was full of quotations. He was right; and the quotations are 
from the man in the street. 

Language, as the philologers are always insisting, is a 
matter of the tongue and the ear, and only in slight degree 
of eye and pen. This should be clear to many who are not 
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philologers. We wonder at the vulgar trust in ‘what is seen 
in print’; but this is nothing to the credulity with which 
people take in what is said by they do not know whom, 
and repeated by this man, that man, and the other. The 
waters of chit-chat wear the stones; and public opinion is 
created by the whispers of a man to his neighbour and the 
neighbour’s whispers to the next person he meets. 

So strong was the sense of the virtue of the spoken word, 
as contrasted with the feebleness of the impression made by 
books, that Plato, one of the most voluminous of authors, 
insisted on oral teaching and debate as absolutely necessary 
if the student was to gain anything worth learning. He 
would have disagreed with Thucydides, who hoped by 
writing his history to achieve a work more permanently 
useful than the exercise of a moment; nor would he have 
held with Horace, that the hearing ear is slower and less 
retentive than the seeing eye. In any case he certainly relied 
more on his lectures than on his written dialogues; and 
even his dialogues are imitations of talk, and are designed 
as models by following which other philosophers may hope 
to attain the truth. Burke, with a curious limitation which 
would have staggered Plato, supports him in the main: 
‘I am not sure,’ says he in the Letters on a Regicide Peace, 
‘that the best way of discussing any subject, except those 
that concern the abstracted sciences, is not somewhat in 
the way of a dialogue.’ Even if by the ‘abstracted sciences’ 
he means mathematics, I do not think Plato would have 
assented: he would have invited his geometrical pupils to 
argue with him, and would (within the bounds prescribed 
by his uncertain temper) have welcomed their objections to 
the most obvious propositions. Be this as it may, it is plain 
that Plato was by preference a talker, and that when he 
wrote he made his writing as like talk as he could. 

The mention of Plato suggests his master Socrates, who, 
as far as we know, wrote nothing, but was the most persistent 
and perhaps the most exasperating talker on record—unless 
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possibly his wife Xanthippe was his superior. I have sometimes 
thought that his ceaseless buttonholing of sophists and 
politicians was his method of escape from his sense of 
colloquial inferiority to his wife; if he could not silence her 
he would silence everybody else. He has at any rate secured 
immortality by his tongue, and, if no writer of books himself, 
has been the cause of thousands of books by others. 

It is hard to get at his genuine sayings. Plato, it is certain, 
improved them out of knowledge, and even the prosaic 
Xenophon may have touched them up a little. But we may 
safely ascribe to him the saying that there were many men 
who thought they knew and were really ignorant, or that 
he was the wisest man in Greece because he alone knew 
that he knew nothing. These words, and others, embalmed 
by his two pupils, are literature and will be remembered as 
few will be remembered which were, in the first instance, 
‘committed to the waste blanks’ of paper or parchment. 

Socrates is the outstanding example, among Westerners, 
of the man who has gained immense fame while refusing 
to put his thoughts on ‘permanent record’. There are others, 
still more widely influential, in Eastern lands. Not to mention 
the Founder of Christianity, who spake as never man spake, 
but is recorded as writing only once, and then on the ground, 
I am not aware that the Buddha wrote at all; but his sayings, 
remembered (perhaps ‘with advantages’) by his disciples, 
have influenced more people than have been reached even 
by the Koran of Mohammed or by the written maxims of 
Confucius: and they will probably never cease to be revered. 

The Spartans, we are told, never composed music, but 
were profoundly susceptible to it, and were good musical 
critics. Similarly, they could not, as a rule, read, but few 
people seem to have been more easily moved by recitations 
or readings. The songs of Tyrtaeus owed their power not 
merely to their chanting but to their words, and acted so 
mightily that victory was wrested out of defeat. Few books, 
if any, were written by Spartans, but who does not know 
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their short sharp sayings, which have given an adjective to 
every European language? One of the Seven was a Spartan, 
who, by a remarkable exception, is reported to have composed 
some elegiac poems, distinguished even in their native city 
for brevity and point. As for his compatriots, they contented 
themselves either with silence or with oral phrases, which 
often stuck like burrs on the minds of their hearers. With the 
exception of Julius Caesar’s ‘thrasonical brag’, the shortest 
despatch on record is the Spartan message of defeat : ‘Honour 
gone, Mindarus dead, men starving, don’t know what to do.’ 

No one can accuse the Athenians of being unable to write 
or read. Yet many of their spoken utterances are at least 
as familiar to us as their written words. Solon, we know, 
wrote verses, many of them with the object of gaining favour 
for his laws. But none of them are remembered like his 
saying (if indeed it be his, and not made by ‘tout le monde’, 
and ascribed, in the usual fashion, to the famous sage): 
‘Call no man happy till his death.’ It does not appear that 
Pericles wrote his speeches, though some were later current 
under his name. But sentences, ‘leaving their sting in his 
hearers’, remain to show that he was a phrase-maker of 
genius: ‘Athens is the school-mistress of Greece’: ‘Aegina 
is the eyesore of the Peiraeus’: ‘A state which has lost its 
youth in war is a year without a spring’: these, mutatis 
mutandis, are repeated to-day. Much later, there arose a 
speaker who despised the arts of oratory, and as a result 
was the only orator of whom Demosthenes was afraid. All 
know his sarcastic question when one of his sentences was 
cheered. He turned round and asked, ‘Have I been talking 
nonsense?’ Nonsense or not, the oration has been forgotten: 
this interjection will be remembered for ages yet.? 

It is in truth rather by their words than by their deeds 
that men are known to later generations; and this is perhaps 


1Compare Massillon’s opening sentence in his sermon at the funeral 
of Louis XIV: ‘My brethren, God alone is great.’ The rest of the 
sermon is forgotten; nay, it is said that no one listened to it. 
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why words are often fathered on them which they never 
spoke. One of the ‘privates’ of whom I spoke just now 
thinks of a good saying, and not long afterwards finds it 
ascribed to the general. Cambronne himself did not say, 
‘The Guard can die but never yield’: but we owe our thanks 
to the man who coined the saying for him. It was one of 
the common folk who put into the mouth of Wellington 
the words: ‘Up, Guards, and at them.’ Half the jests of 
Sydney Smith were made by Anonymus; half the cynicisms 
of Jowett and nearly all the metatheses of Dr. Spooner 
were thrown off in moments of exhilaration by undergraduates 
whose names will never be known. 

Nor must we pass over those whose casual sayings lend 
interest to the biographies of others. They may have been 
personally obscure, but they came for a short time into 
contact with a great man, and, perhaps inspired by their 
company, gave utterance to thoughts in memorable language. 
Such a man is Oliver Edwards, of whom we should have 
known nothing but for his chance meeting with his fellow- 
collegian Dr. Johnson in 1778. ‘I have tried in my time 
to be a philosopher; but, I don’t know how, cheerfulness 
_ was always breaking in.’ This one saying has made Edwards 

immortal, though even the amazing research of Mr. A. E. 
Reade has not been able to discover more than a few statistical 
facts about him. We know that he married twice, that he 
was a successful lawyer, that he made a will and died: but 
if he had not spoken this one sentence all this would have 
slept in ‘the worm-holes of long-vanished days’. Edwards 
published nothing, but he is an author nevertheless, and a 
famous one. Beauclerk, again, though ‘a person of importance 
in his day’, lives in our memories by sayings reported in 
Boswell, and chiefly by one—his advice to Johnson to justify 
his pension by purging and living cleanly like a gentleman. 
Similarly, none but Quaker antiquaries would have heard 
of Mrs. Knowles but for her repartee to the Doctor which 
drew from him the rare compliment, ‘Very well indeed, 
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madam; you have said very well’. Mr. Twalmley, the 
inventor of the Floodgate Iron, called himself the great 
Twalmley; great as he was, his greatness would have slept 
in oblivion if Boswell had not provoked Johnson to recall 
his remark to mind. 

Occasionally the obscure conversationalist may be remem- 
bered because a saying of his drew an answering remark 
from the subject of the biography. Thus Sir Max Beerbohm 
has devoted an essay to the unlucky clergyman who ventured 
to suggest that Dr. Dodd’s sermons were addressed to the 
passions. ‘They were nothing, sir,’ retorted the sage, ‘be 
they addressed to what they may.’ Boswell did not recollect 
the clergyman’s name; but he has gone down with Burke 
and Goldsmith as one of those who ‘rang the bell’ for 
Johnson. | 

A glance at almost any other biography will reveal many 
such incidents. The reader will there find authors, other- 
wise utterly unknown, who by ‘the virtue that is in a spoken 
word’, have enriched the public stock of anecdote or phrase. 
We do not know the name of the banker who, speaking of 
an untrustworthy raconteur, said, ‘I should not like to 
endorse any of his stories’, and thus gave a wider range to 
a technical word. Who are the originators of those slang 
phrases which, meeting some felt need, are soon universally 
adopted, and ultimately find their way into the pages of the 
most correct authors? In the conversation above referred 
to, Mr. Edwards said to Johnson, ‘Sir, you would not permit 
us to say prodigious at college’. Who was the first to bring 
that word into the daily vocabulary, and thus prepare the 
way first for Dominie Sampson, and then for philosophic 
writers? He was probably a very ordinary man: for it is 
by-no means always that a master of English can impose 
a word on the language. Many such men, as Trench 
has shown, have tried and failed, whereas a Tommy 
Atkins, not knowing what he is doing, has triumphantly 
succeeded. 
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The fact is that we are all, more or less, authors. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we are building up the fabric of 
English phrases, making sentences which are appropriated 
by others, adding new vocables. Dr. Murray may be able to 
give us the first recorded use of a certain word or collocation; 
but not even he can tell who used it before it was recorded: 
it may well have been the man in the street. All the authorities 
opposed the incoming of that most serviceable word its : 
but it came in despite their opposition. And, when Murray 
marks a word as obsolete, who, by refusing to utter it, helped 
to make it obsolete? How mighty he was, that his quiet 
neglect could prevail against a Chaucer or a Shakespeare! 
Or, without banishing the word altogether, he may give it 
a twist which effectually expels it from serious literature, as 
the common man’s use of ‘blooming’ has marred many a 
‘ line of old poetry, and constrained modern bards to seek out 
other epithets for the garden, the rose, or the hero. What 
versifier, describing a battle or a storm, does not think twice 
before filling up his line with the word ‘awful’? The common 
man has set his mark on it, and the exceptional man gives 
way to him. 

Sometimes, though rarely, we are permitted to see the 
results of our work. Few things are at once more amusing 
and more annoying than to hear a good thing of one’s own 
passed off by somebody else as his. It is as well, in such 
cases, to suffer in silence, to watch the thief gloating over 
his stolen goods, and, if the capricious Muse allows, make 
another phrase or sentence better than the stolen one. The | 
Muse is not often well-inclined: but if by good luck she 
favour you, and if you live long enough, you may possibly 
see your masterpiece in the verses of a future Poet Laureate, 
and thus contribute a tiny share to an immortal fragment 
of English literature. Your sound may thus go out into all 
the earth, and half a dozen of your words to the ends of 


the world. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED SERMON OF JOHN WESLEY! 


INTRODUCTION 


HE following Sermon—undoubtedly in John Wesley’s hand- 
writing—raises some very interesting questions. The manuscript 
is in an excellent state of preservation, all excepting the last page 
which is slightly torn, though even this does not prevent a consecutive 
reading. No mention of any sermon on this text is in the edition 
of the Works which I use, or in Sugden’s Edition of the Sermons; 
and so far as I am aware, this sermon has never been published before. 
In Vol. IV, page 270, of the Standard Edition of the Journal, 
under the heading Wednesday, June 14, 1758, Wesley says: 
‘I preached at TULLAMORE about Eleven, and at Birr in the 
Evening.’ 

June 15 is a blank day. On Friday the 16th he says: ‘I set out 
for Limerick. I was wet through from head to foot before I came 
thither, but received no hurt.’! 

Now, an interesting question is, did the rain begin on the 15th 
(Thursday) and thus prevent Wesley from travelling on that date, 
and did he use his enforced leisure by writing this sermon? We 
know how careful Wesley was of every hour! He firmly believed 
in ‘redeeming the time’; and one can hardly conceive of him simply 
waiting for the rain to cease, so that he could travel to Limerick, 
where he held a ‘little Conference’ at which fourteen preachers were 
present on June 21. 

In Vol. VIII, page 232, of the Standard Journals, Wesley records 
that he preached at Birr in the evening of the 14th, on Hebrews iv. 7. 
Is this a slip of the pen for Hebrews iv. 9? Personally, I do not think 
so. Knowing how very careful Wesley was, as to his records, I can 
hardly imagine him making such a slip. Therefore, I incline to 
the idea that the rain of which he speaks began on June 15, preventing 
his journey to Limerick, and that he seized the 15th to write this 
sermon. 

Mention is made in the Journal of his preaching on Hebrews iv. 7: 
eg. at Aughrim on June 7, 1758, and on June 14 at Birr. It may 
be, of course, that these entries are an error for Hebrews iv. 9, and 
that this MS. is the Sermon there preached, perhaps extempore, and 
written out on June 15. 

As to the sermon itself; it is, I think, a very characteristic one, 
and well represents the use commonly made of the text. There is 
evidence of his logical mind, and of his exact scholarship. His careful 
analysis of the two Greek words is evidence of his desire to be true 
to Scripture. The feature that impresses me most, is his exact and 
precise use of Scripture. He must have been perfectly familiar with 
his Bible, and the sermon is a model of how preachers should support 


1 From the original MS. in the possession of the Rev. Albert F. Hall. 
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their points by direct references to it. While he had probably one 
of the most cultured minds of his day, this sermon proves him to 
be a man of ‘one book’. 

His application at the end strikes me as being tremendous in its 
appeal, and indeed the whole Sermon might stand as an example 
of the kind of preaching needed to-day. For this is certainly a sermon 
to be preached. His Standard Sermons may have been largely com- 
posed with a view to stabilizing the Methodist Doctrine, but this is 
so personal in its nature and appeal that I am sure it was meant 
to be preached to the thousands who gathered to listen to his message 
of hope and comfort. 


SERMON BY THE REv>? JOHN WESLEY, A.M. 
ON 


Hebrews 4° ‘There remaineth therefore a rest to y° people 
of God.” 


Datep: June 15, 1758. 


The actual fruition of God, all spiritual knowledge of him, 
& a right disposition tow’ him were lost in y° fall of Adam. 
In him all died y° spiritual death. Insomuch that man 
changed y°® spirit of power & of love & of a sound mind for 
the spirit of fear & of rebellion & of confusion. We may add 
the Spirit of Enmity ag** God & of folly & of madness in 
fact riveted w“in in him. So that a wild, unsubdued, carnal 
mind pushes him on to desperate courses, or leads into a 
fatal security, whereby he rests in y® form, denying y° power 
of Godliness. Having a corrupt heart, a blind mind & a 
perverse will win, he becomes a prey to temptations from 
w*out. To man thus fallen & lost, God (Gal‘ 4 *) sent forth 
his own son made of a woman, made under y’ law to redeem 
his soul from Death spiritual & eternal. For he hath visited 
& redeemed his people, Israel. But not for them only. For 
To him shall y® Gentiles seek & his rest shall be glorious. 
(Isa: 11 1°). But as it ran in y°® days of flesh, so is it in y* 
days of his Spirit: To our Fathers, to us, & to our Children 
he may say, ye will not come unto me that ye may have life. 
Business & engagements keep some away: Pleasures & allure- 
ments detain others: Dead formality & false security stop 
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many. To all these God variously addresses himself: 
Applying to their fears, their hopes, their joys. At one 
time warning y™ w™ y° worm y’ never dieth & y° fire y* is 
never quenched: At another time laying before y™ y* promise 
of a Rest glorious, happy, eternal. There does therefore 
remain a Rest for y® people of God. , 

"It nearly concerns us now then to enquire 1 What is 
this Rest? 2. Who are they y* shall enter therein? And in 
y well understanding these two points we are greatly 
interested. 

1. What is this Rest? It contains y® ground of all our 
comforts, y® end of all our sufferings, y°® life & sum of all 
y’ gospel promises. 

Now although there is a rest here on Earth, in y® salvation 
from sin through y° grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; by y* 
grace of Repentance, by y°® power of faith, & by y® sanctifi- 
cation of y* Spirit: yet y° Rest here spoken of, as remaining 
for those who thro’ y® Spirit in all his sanctifying graces 
are become y°® people of God, seems rather to mean that 
exceeding great & eternal weight of glory reserved in y* 
Heavens. The original word caffarwpyos used in y® Text, 
(w* may imply y® eternal sabbath) I think, fixes y*® sense 
thus. In y® verse preceeding & following y° text, the Apostle 
uses a different word (xararavis), Hence some have 
suppos'd That Rest meant y*® Rest w™ is here, being y° 
salvation from sin. This I would neither affirm nor deny. 
But it seems rather by y® sense that y® Apostle means one 
& y® same rest throughout y° chapter, though expressed by 
two different words. And this Rest is (1.) a rest from all 
bodily pain. Our Bodies though sown in dishonour, will be 
raised in glory: Though sown in weakness, they will be 
raised in power. They are now sown natural Bodies, but 
they will be raised spiritual Bodies. Corruption & mortality 
will be swallow’d up in incorruption & immortality. And 
when this corruptible shall have put on incorruption & this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then there will be 
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no place for pain. Disease will never molest y° glorify’d 
Bodies of ye saints, nor hard labour weary or oppress them. 
But God shall wipe away all Tears from their eyes: There 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying: Neither 
shall there be any more pain; for y° former things are passed 
away. (Rev 21.4) For the Lord Jesus Christ shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body. Possibly this may consist in an exquisite temper, or 
harmony of y*® elementary Qualities, freed from all possibility 
of any contrariety, of any decay, or weakness, or corruption. 

It is (2.) a Rest from all persecutions. As of old he that 
was born after y° flesh persecuted him that was born after 
y°® spirit, even so it is now. (Gal. 4.) But there y°® wicked 
cease from troubling & there y® weary are at rest. (Job 3. 1”). 
It is certain all that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall 
now suffer persecution, in some sense or other: but there 
y°® Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, & from thy 
fear. (Isa. 14.) Now you may behold y° tears of such as 
are oppressed; but in that rest no oppressor will be found. 
They who have been faithfull unto death, shall then receive 
y°® crown of Life w™ no one shall be able to take from them. 
(Rev 2 #°) No more scorn or derision or hatred will then 
disturb their peace. An everlasting period will be put to 
all cruell mockings. There is no more being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented. Ye who now suffer in any manner or 
degree for Righteousness sake, Take courage. It will not 
always be so. Yet a little while & you shall enter your rest: 
Till then possess yo" souls in patience. Esteem all reproaches 
greater Riches than y° treasures of y® World. It will not 
be long, before y° God whom you serve will arise to maintain 
his own cause & give you a final deliverance. 

It is 3. a Rest from all temptations. Through these, of 
various kinds, a faithful soul many a time now is sorely 
exercised. But no pleasing baits of sin, no cursed motions 
of y°® flesh, no inward stirrings will there appear, arise or 
be felt. The Power of Satan to hurt or destroy will then 
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be lost. His reign will be at an end, & his kingdom abolished. 
Now we walk among his snares, we are in danger of being 
circumvented w his wiles: But then, we are quite out of 
their reach. Then Satan himself will be bound. He hath 
power to tempt in the Wilderness, but he enters not y° 
holy City. Now wherever we are, whatever we have, & 
whatever we are employed in, danger surrounds us on every 
side. Every sense is a snare; Every creature a snare; every 
mercy a snare: Fresh snares crowd into every day, & supply 
every hour. But not so then. Then the days of triumph 
shall take place of y® sorrows of temptat" in y° hearts of y° 
victorious saints. How inexpressibly great will be those 
Joys to that poor Christian who hath been haunted w™ sore 
temptations? Who hath been harrass’d & vexed & greviously 
tormented both w y® adversary of mankind, & y° plague 
of his own heart? With unutterable joy will these say, 
Thou art worthy O Lord, to receive glory & honour & power: 
for thou hast delivered us out of all our troubles, & brought 
us up out of all our dangers. 

It is 4. A Rest from all manner of sufferings: Whether 
ordinary or extraordinary: Whether they be from nature, 
or more immediately from y° afflicting hand of God. No 
bitter cold, no scorching heat, No storms of weather will 
have any place there. No calamities will be heard or felt. 
A measure of misery here is distributed to every one to 
profit withal. But all misery will be for ever banished that 
sacred citadel. As our senses are y® inlets of sin, so are they 
of sorrow. But not one sense can then let in either. On 
y’ contrary if our senses remain, being spiritualised, They 
will each have perfect joy w perfect purity to entertain 
or gratify them. In this vale of sorrows our hearts our friends, 
our spirits are often waited w™ y° bitterness of Grief. But 
in those Mansions of Bliss, neither Fear nor shame, nor 
sorrow, nor trouble can enter. From all personal afflictions 
we shall have an everlasting Rest. And from all those w™ 
can possibly arise from sympathy. Although this may seem 
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a small thing to those y* live in Ease, or abound in prosperity, 
yet to y® daily afflicted soul the forethought thereof is no 
inconsiderable happiness. Indeed even those are not wout 
their pains. Often their Soul is sore vexed within them 
(Rev 4 *) They do drink y° dregs of y® cup of God’s wrath. 
Yet in this life these are but Drops of that storm of fiery 
Indignation w® will at last consume his adversaries. Even 
when They shall be turned into that lake of fire that burneth 
with brimstone. From w eternal flames & restless miseries, 
This Rest is an everlasting deliverance. 

Hitherto we have only seen y° negative part of this Rest. 
And indeed here we must stop. For it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: (1 John 3*) It is something ineffable, 
w™ will raise the Children of God to be in a manner as God 
Himself. Seeing we know that when He shall appear we 
shall be like Him: The glory of God will penetrate our 
inmost substance. Yet still we must say (1 Cor. 2 °) Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into y* heart 
of man the things w™ God hath prepared for them y* love him. 

This naturally leads me to see (2) who are they y* shall 
enter this glorious everlasting Rest? Who are they? Those 
that love God. Those who have received y® grace of God 
and not in vain, to change their hearts by working in them 
Repentance, & Faith & Love. Who in y° power of that 
Faith w is thus of y°® operation of God, (not a lifeless notion 
in y° brain) and in y® strength of that Love w™ is stronger 
than Death, have renounced y*® world, destroyed y*® power 
of Sin, & resisted y*® Devil. Those who are thus become 
Wise & Holy & Blameless. Who walk not indolently, not 
foolishly, not loosely, but circumspectly, wisely, exactly. 
Who have y® Power of Godliness within them. Not Pharisees, 
mere painted sepulcher’s whose Religion consists in a mere 
outward shew: Who are pure in their own eyes, but not 
yet cleansed from their inward filthiness. Not those whose 
Religion is only fancy, imagination, opinion. And _ these 
abound in our Churches. Not those who are just serious 
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under a sermon, or at prayers, but retain still a vain mind 
living in all the vanities of y*® world, or a corrupt heart 
indulging some secret Lust. These are not y*® people of God. 
Let not these think because they reckon themselves of that 
number therefore God will account them such. No, [nor 
because their Neighb™ esteem them so. For what is highly 
esteemed among Men is an abomination in y® sight of God. 
Such must be changed, renewed, & sanctified, or they will 
never see y°® Rest y* remaineth for y® people of God. It 
cannot be. But of this they are afraid. They fear what 
Men will say of them or say to them. They fear to have 
it cast in their teeth: “‘What have you become one of y® 
godly ones”? ‘‘Are you so very religious”? ‘Will you also 
turn fool”? (Matt 13 21) Hence having no deep root, when 
tribulation or persecution ariseth because of y® word by & 
by he is offended. But y® Man of God standeth fast, being 
moved by none of these things. He rejoiceth & is exceed* 
glad when Men revile him & persecute him, by reviling 
& say all manner of evil reproaches ag* him falsely for his 
Lord’s sake. For he is poor in spirit, humble, meek, patient. 
The Pride of his heart is broken by that holy mourning 
w" took place in him, w” he first repented. So being lowly 
in his own eyes, self-abased & self-abhorred, he suffers 
patiently wout resisting evil. He is pure in heart & holy 
in life & all manner of conversation. 

Seeing then such only are y*® people of God, and seeing 
none but they will enter into this glorious Rest: I ask “Art 
thou really one of y' number”? Art thou inwardly pure? 
* * * For God requireth truth in y*® inw‘ parts. Art thou 
meek & humble & patient? Is it thy endeavour to walk 
uprightly accord* * * * to y® Gospel? If not, I would ask, 
“Wilt thou for such * * as lust shut thyself forever out of 
y’ Kingdom of God? Wilt thou prefer some vanity to Jesus 
Christ thy Saviour? O Repent! See & feel what a wretch 
thou art. Pray to God to convince thee how full of iniquity 


& Sin & misery thou art. How full of guilt & helplessness. 
10 
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How thoroughly unholy both outw‘ly & inw‘ly. Then cry 
out, Thou son of David have mercy on me. Thou Lamb 
of God take away my sins. Then will he receive thee 
graciously: Justify thee freely: Save thee powerfully. So 
shalt thou be changed by y° grace of our L* Jes* Christ; 
and be renewed in y° spirit of thy mind. Thus being made 
holy, thou shalt glorify God & finally enter into his Rest. 


( 147 ) 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


HE practical is imperative. Never was there a fair 

vision in a far sky that did not demand a deed to be 
done and a thing to be made. Nevertheless, ‘the practical 
is only secondary and derivative. This we forget, and we 
are always despising and massacring God’s innocent children, 
‘those daughters of Zeus who tread lightly on the heads © 
of men’, ideas and prayers, because they have not become 
embodied into things. Yet nothing can alter the primacy 
of the ideal. 

I understand our dislike of the vague and incorporate, 
and our appreciation of the man who gets things done. I 
believe it is a fair criticism of every vision or ideal to ask 
what does it mean in things. There was a time when war 
was a glamorous idea. It moved with flags and to drums 
and trumpets. Even now its glory catches the throat like 
asob. It is still an affair of pomp, pride, and great heroism. 
Yet it is fair to ask, What does it mean in things, these 
consequences, smoking ruins, wailing sorrow, maimed and 
mutilated life, death? When John sought to vindicate his 
message he proceeded to demonstrate what things had been 
seen, what things had been heard, what things had been 
handled of the Word of Life. The drive of life is always 
towards production. Just now the world is a frenzy of 
manufacture, mostly of wrong products, though, besides 
mines, guns, aeroplanes, there are bandages, splints, food, 
music, pictures, books. Man’s crude dependence is on things, 
bread, water, shelter, warmth. So is built up the strong world 
of the practical, and it is only to be expected that it should 
hide what, after all, is primary—the idea, the prayer. 

God said, ‘Let there be light’. It is the first revelation 
of the Divine and is the bare utterance of a word. This 
is said and done before the making of suns and stars. I do 
not know, but I can imagine some one has objected to the 
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story of Creation on this very ground. How can there be 
light without sun, moon and stars? If this objection were 
taken seriously, as they were wont to take such objections, 
it must have been rather difficult to answer. The query 
sounds so reasonable. It was so easy to assign to the material 
sun the quality which should be ascribed to the Spirit, the 
Light Bringer. 

Note in passing that to the modern theories of the sub- 
stance of the world the criticism brings no difficulty at all. 
For, if you can give a name to and an explanation of matter, 
you must say that the universe is made of light. God had 
to fill the void with star mist before there could be stars. 
The dead and dark of matter is only light that lags behind 
its peak performance. There was a universe of light before 
there could be any lights at all. He did not make the sun 
that there might be light. He made the light that it might 
be embodied in the ‘greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night’. This fits the Hebrew con- 
ception, ‘day arises not solely from the sun but because 
the matter of light issues forth from its place and spreads 
over the earth, at night it withdraws and darkness comes 
forth from its place, each in a hidden mysterious way’. 

This putting Light before the lights reveals the whole 
philosophy of Genesis, and proclaims the primacy of the idea. 
True, Genesis records the bringing all things into existence, 
and fills the void and shapes the chaos. At the beginning 
it postulates nothing. At its close, a happy earth is full 
and busy with the plain tokens of life. Fish swim in the 
sea, great beasts move in forests, flowers fling out their 
banners, fruits ripen on the trees, birds tune their notes, 
man eats, drinks and labours. Yet behind this vast perfor- 
mance the primary fact is the movement in the mind and 
will of the Creator. God said. It all came from a word 
unheard ; spoken by an unseen Who is only to be described 
as Spirit. There is in me a nerve which is awed and thrilled 
as after passing centuries the voice of John describes the 
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same beginning, ‘In the beginning was the Word’. Between 
the voice of Genesis and the voice of the Prologue are many 


generations. There have come and gone many moons, many 
harvests ; much water has flowed ; floods, exiles, wars, romance, 
love, laughter, tears, have provided the stuff of human life. 
Like mighty sentinels these two voices, deep calling to 
deep over the centuries, protest against the tyranny of 
things usurping the first place in the understanding and 
thought of men. They are voices which call men back to 
idea, dream, prayer, as the true primary of life. 

We may ask what is wrong with the world. It is vain 
to answer that certain things are wrong—mines, guns, 
bombs, slums, prisons, enemies, Hitler, Stalin, Communist, 
Fascist, and the like. What is wrong is something wrong 
with me when I think I am right. Something so seemingly 
irrelevant that I do not mention it in my most searching 
penitence; something I never ask to be forgiven because 
I do not suspect its existence. It is something we leave 
undone when we assume and take it for granted we are 
perfectly fair and honourable. It is something our honesty, 
our justice, our kindness, does wrong or omits in blindness; 
something which at the last issue is want of idea, some 
spot in me that is dead to the mind of God. I know part 
of the world’s wrong consists of those evil things we do 
knowingly, hoping to slip between the deed and its conse- 
quence, but the tragic ill of the world is a want of light in 
its mind. The blind lead the blind. If I may personify evil, 
Satan does not need to create evil things. There is no need 
to say, Let there be whips that tear the flesh of living man; 
let there be dark cells where men lose their reason; let there 
be slums, sweating dens, false weights and measures, lying 
prospectuses. All he needs to say is—Let there be darkness; 
and soon issue forth whips, knives, bombs. Given night over 
the mind, the ogres and the owls seem to come of them- 
selves. Evil things are not so much deliberately sculptured 
as crystallized out of darkness. 
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And what God says is ‘Let there be light’. He sets loose 
the idea of peace. He will draw us to think peace. His part 
is to fire men with dream and vision, ideal and prayer. He 
does not invent bombs. He will not annihilate individuals, 
He does not plan the victory of one side or another. He 
pours out the trembling light, and victory follows the light. 

A morning will come in the winter of our discontents. 
I am writing this on the gloomiest morning conceivable. 
I assure you there is not a thing of beauty or a thing that 
is clean in sight. Even here a glad morning will come. On 
that day there may be a bedraggled snowdrop or a sparrow 
more insouciant than usual to suggest it. More likely there 
will be a certain tang in the wind. But I shall know that 
spring is in the air. One morning peace will be in the air, 
and in that hour none will be able to decide the relative 
importance of the deeds and the creations, the schemes 
and alliances, the specific victories and destructions, or say 
what is owed to deed, morale or spirit. For the origin of 
that peace, partial and imperfect though it will probably 
be, will lie in the mind of the world. Even that will be a 
product of light crystallizing into fact. One morning the 
race will wake and know it has done with war for ever. 
Not because its battleships rust at the bottom of the seas 
and its gun factories are silent—they might be started again. 
It will carry its security in its own changed heart, locked 
in its own breast. For we do not carve peace. Peace crys- 
tallizes out of minds lit up with the light of God. Though 
our part be also effort, God’s kingdom is a kingdom of grace, 
and all goodness ultimately comes out of light, vision, prayer, 
and then embodies itself in the intractable stuff of life. 

That you may see how true this is, think of one figure 
in the New Testament, a little woman about whom all we 
know is that she has been a sinner. Mary of Magdala may 
or may not be the same as Mary of Bethany. She appears 
first in the house of Simon the Pharisee. She is there as 
the embodiment of penitence and frustrated love. She is 
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idea, vision, prayer. She contributes nothing to the sump- 
tuous provision of the feast. Yet it is she who gets the 
immortal thing done. All the things of Simon shrivel and 
perish before our Lord’s sense of missing the kiss, the 
anointing, the washing. Her tears and her unbound hair 
are a new creation. At Bethany she is the rather helpless 
picture of sympathy. She has just the mystic faculty— 
understanding. There is a suggestion she neglected the 
obvious things. For all that she is the only person who 
matters here. All the wisdom, daring, enterprise and effi- 
ciency of the others count for nothing. She is the only 
one who has got the idea, the only soul open to light and 
the one thing she produces, the alabaster box, and the one 
deed she does, live for ever. From her lighted mind distils 
this beautiful thing done when the strength and wisdom 
and effort of strong men are as nothing. 

Perhaps I should not have halted at Mary but have gone 
straight to the Figure that moves in the light in John’s 
prologue. How long He existed as Messiah in the God- 
given hope and vision of the race before He was Jesus, the 
Saviour of the lost! How long He was the Christ in the 
God-troubled dream of man before He was born a babe to 
Mary of Bethlehem. Though words become a folly and 
may be a snare, let us permit ourselves to say how long 
he lay in the bosom of the Father as Word and Purpose 
before the Father thrust Him forth to be the express image 
of His brightness and He became the Dayspring from on 
high. And He remains, not as a programme, a creed, a goal, 
an exemplar, but as Love filling and over-filling the taber- 
nacle of His human pilgrimage with glory, the glory of One 
not made but begotten, Light ever rich to create, and yet 
not imprisoned in anything made or brought to being. Light 
out of light, remaining fecund, as God is never exhausted 
by any universe He has made. This is the protest of the 
ancient creed. He is not made but begotten. He is the 
burning Word of God who once entered history, not to be 
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imprisoned in that history or in a stage of its progress, but 
to live through it as the fertilizing Idea behind an ever 
continuing emergence of it in grace and truth. In His pil- 
grimage He made many things—health and sight and hearing. 
He also took some iron nails and two beams and made a 
Cross. 

To-day there is so great a demand for more intelligence, 
more thinking, more constructive thinking, that it is im- 
portant to make a distinction. I gather that Mr. H. G. 
Wells has become impatient, protesting he has spent a life- 
time trying to get men to think, and think they will not. 
But then Mr. Wells has spent a lifetime thinking things. 
He has projected things with an uncanny flair into the 
future. He has been a master at unveiling the trend of 
invention. He always knew more what a machine would 
do or change into than the machine itself. His Utopia never 
got free from the drag of the material. His vision has always 
been imprisoned in that order. He lacks that quality which 
calls to itself light and becomes luminous with mind. With 
a vast admiration and agreement for his new declaration 
of the Rights of Man, I feel he is looking for salvation in 
just ‘cerebration’. ‘Putting it at its compactest it is the 
triangle of Socialism, Law and Knowledge which frame the 
revolution which may yet save the world.’ That triangle 
makes one pause. Science only began its triumph when it 
ceased to look for things, the Elixir Vitae or the Philosopher’s 
Stone, and became loyal to an ideal, that of truth. Yet 
Mr. Wells’ triangle suggests a return to a search for things. 
For all his disclaimers, the quarry is almost as definite in 
shape and clear in outline as a pebble, and as bounded, 
imprisoned and unable to move itself. I see immense gains 
in ‘cerebration’ as clear and brilliant as his, but I do not 
see salvation. Salvation belongs to a universe shot through 
with the disclosures of God, where everything is under the 
fiat ‘Let there be light’, and which contains an inner com- 
pulsion towards rectification. The race will be saved, not 
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by any self-kindled illumination but because it lives in a 
world whose character God willed when He said ‘ Let there 
be light’. 

But we must not blame Mr. Wells. He has at least made 
his magnificent protest against de-cerebrated living. Only 
there is a harder kind of thinking that is not inspired by 
things, but by faith in the primacy of the ideas and that 
therefore knows its chief faculty is not brain but the powers 
of the soul to gather light by prayer and vision. The fatal 
mistake would be to allow ourselves to be jockeyed out 
of vision and prayer because the world is hard on them, 
or to be bullied and cajoled into relinquishing our ideals 
because the pressure of affairs is adverse. Just now most 
lives are more or less diverted, if not perverted, to lesser 
ends. Artists make bombs; musicians fashion guns; poets 
become quartermasters ; philosophers are recruiting sergeants ; 
scientists plan death. In the ordinary run of mankind it 
is the man who gets things done who counts, and he is 


doomed to a réle that is really an impediment to progress. 
But far more fatal and destructive would be the Church’s 


diversion from dream and prayer, so that we forgot to shift 
the orbit of our own settled and event-driven thinking nearer 
to the outpouring light of God, and, only faithlessly and 
with a despairing numbness, watched in the face of Christ 
‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God’: as though 
Eternity had never willed to become Light. 


Percy J. BoyLine 
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WESLEY’S HYMNS RECONSIDERED? 


SLEY’S hymns provide, as we have seen, an 

education in the use of proper names; but he deals 

not only with proper names. To sing or to read his hymns 

is to expand one’s vocabulary and to learn the power of 

pregnant words. In general, Wesley prefers the Saxon word, 

but no one can more effectively use Latin words either alone 
or in combination. Here are a few typical lines: 


Here we in the spirit breathe 
The quintessence of praise. 


Joyful consentaneous sound, 
Sweetest symphony of praise. 


That couplet, Latin and Greek, ends one verse; the next ends 
with pure Saxon: 
Only sing and praise and love. 


Here is another fine set of strong words: 


Implunged in the crystal abyss, 
And lost in the ocean of God. 


And here is a full mixture of Latin and Saxon, with powerful 
repetitions : 
Thee let me drink, and thirst no more 
For drops of finite happiness ; 
Spring up, O Well, in heavenly power 
In streams of pure, perennial peace, 
In joy, that none can take away, 
In life, which shall for ever stay. 


Wesley does not stop at words derived from Latin and 
Greek. In one famous passion hymn, which Dr. Bett has 
fully discussed, he goes farther and refers to a classical 
legend in severely classical language: “‘ Great Pan is dead.” 

Lo! the powers of heaven He shakes; 
Nature in convulsions lies ; 
Earth’s profoundest centre quakes ; 
The great Jehovah dies! 
1 Part One of this article appeared in our January number. 
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Dies the glorious cause of all 
The true eternal Pan 
Falls to raise us from our fall 
To ransom sinful man! 
Well may Sol withdraw his light. . . . 


We may compare the reference to Thor and Woden: 


Less guilty if with those of old 
We worshipped Thor and Woden still. 

As we should expect in the hymns of an eighteenth-century 
writer, there are in Wesley’s some words and phrases that 
sound oddly to-day. His rhymes betray a few changes in 
pronunciation. He rhymes words like join and mine, as 
everyone must have noticed. When a word has changed 
in meaning it has usually changed for the worse. Words 
like bloody and blasted are to-day less solemn and impressive 
than they once were; but in the main the changes are fewer 
than we might have expected. The impression made by 
Wesley’s language is very different from that made by 
Watts’s. Watts was born only one generation before Wesley. 
He was thirty-four years older, but he speaks what is almost 
a different language. You cannot read many lines of Watts 
without coming on some grotesque or quaint expression. 
Watts used many words in a fashion quite unlike our own. 
That is why it is so difficult to use most of Watts’s hymns 
to-day. His book, crammed as it is with magnificent things, 
has a decidedly antiquarian aroma. Wesley’s usage is separated 
from ours by a less gulf. Only occasionally does he write 
an odd line like this on death: 


And when the storms of life shall cease, 
Jesus, in that important hour, 
In death as life be Thou my guide; 
or this: 
But, O almighty God of love, 
Into Thy hands the matter take. 


No one understood better than Wesley what may be called 
the conventional literary devices. Elsewhere I have written 
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at some length about his use of the chiasmus, of which he 
was an accomplished master. 


We now Thy promised presence claim, 
Sent to disciple all mankind, 
Sent to baptize into Thy name, 
We now Thy promised presence find. 
On the simple device of repetition he rings endless changes. 
A whole essay would be needed even to begin to do them 
justice. One hymn alone will provide several examples. 
There is, first, the simple repetition of the invocation: 


Come, Holy Ghost, all-quick’ning fire, 
Come, and in me delight to rest; 


then with an echo of it, we continue: 


Drawn by the lure of strong desire, 
O come and consecrate my breast! 
In the next verse we begin again with the simple repeti- 


tion: 
If now Thy influence I feel, 
If now in Thee begin to live, 


and we continue with a variant of the same device: 


Still to my heart Thyself reveal ; 
Give me Thyself, for ever give. 


Next comes, not repetition, but a pair of parallel phrases: 
A point my good, a drop my store, 

and now the last line of this verse and the first line of the 

next verse are tied together by a treble repetition: a repeti- 

tion of these three words: eager, ask, pant. 


A point my good, a drop my store, 
Eager I ask, I pant for more. 


Eager for Thee I ask and pant; 
So strong the principle divine, 
and so on. 
Contrast the effect of verses so knit and so coloured with 
(let us say) the verses of that casual Papist rhymer Faber. 
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Faber adds line to line, careful of nothing if the second 
line comes near to rhyming with the fourth. He not only 
does not achieve anything more: he does not even attempt 
anything more. Here is the wretched stuff; but we ought 
not to call it careless or casual, for we must observe the 
care with which he has packed it with false stresses. 


O it is hard to work for God, 
To rise and take His part 
Upon this battle-field of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart. 
It would make first-rate prose. 


He hides Himself to wondrously 
As if there were no God, 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 
Yet our hardest words must not be for Faber, but for the 
Methodist editors alike in 1904 and in 1933. Wesley had 
built his hymn on the principle of repetition, the climax being 
in the two adjacent verses (as we have seen). One ended 


Eager I ask, I pant for more. 


The other began 
Eager for Thee I ask and pant. 


Now, unless the thing had happened, we could not have 
believed it. The 1904 editors printed the earlier verse with- 
out the later; the 1933 editors printed the later verse with- 
out the earlier. They agreed only in this: that what Wesley 
had joined together his followers should put asunder. One 
is tempted to enquire if anyone in 1904 or in 1933 had taken 
the trouble to read through the whole hymn. 

A more cumulative effect of repetition we get in ‘Holy 
Lamb, who Thee confess’ ; but note, first, the perfect balance 
of the first four lines. 


Early in the temple met, 

Let us still our Saviour greet ; 
Nightly to the mount repair, 
Join our praying Pattern there. 
There... . 
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Notice this repetition linking the two halves of the verse 
and preparing us for the crashing repetitions to follow: 


There by wrestling faith obtain 
Power to work for God again; 
Power His image to retrieve, 
Power, like Thee, our Lord, to live. 
By a similar device in 
Come, Thou long-expected Jesus, 
Born to set Thy people free, 
we have the word born appearing early in the verse to pre- 
pare us for the triple use that is to follow: 
Born Thy people to deliver, 
Born a child and yet a king, 
Born to reign in us for ever; 
Now Thy gracious kingdom bring. 
Still more daring, but completely triumphant, is the sixfold 
repetition of one in this hymn on the Communion of Saints: 
Build us in one body up, 
Call’d in one high calling’s hope ; 
One the Spirit Whom we claim; 
One the pure baptismal flame ; 
One the faith, and common Lord, 
One the Father lives adored, 
Over, through, and in us all 
God incomprehensible. 
And yet (is it possible?) when we want a hymn about our 
unity, we have the effrontery to forget Wesley and to sing 
Baring-Gould’s ditty 
Through the night of doubt and sorrow. 


Wesley’s art does not exhaust itself in the choice and 
use of single words. His hymns have a quality which is pre- 
haps fairly described as dramatic and architectural. In a 
few lines Wesley sketches a background. At once you are 
made aware of a vista, a setting, and an atmosphere. You 
see and feel and hear and even smell the action as it proceeds. 
Often it is liturgical action. It is shewn, perhaps, supremely 
in ‘Victim Divine, Thy grace we claim’ (but not in the 
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fragment printed in the new Methodist Hymn Book) and 
in ‘Entered the holy place above’. This art Wesley learnt, 
we cannot doubt, from the Apocalypse. Take this exalted 
passage on the Beatific Vision from ‘Come on, my partners 
in distress’. 

That great mysterious Deity 

We soon with open face shall see; 

The beatific sight 
Shall fill heaven’s sounding courts with praise, 


And wide diffuse the golden blaze 
Of everlasting light. 


The Father shining on His throne, 
The glorious co-eternal Son, 

The Spirit, one and seven, 
Conspire our rapture to complete ; 
And lo! we fall before His feet, 

And silence heightens heaven. 


Wesley has added heightens to what he found in the Apoca- 
lypse about silence in heaven. It is one of the sharp strokes 
which illustrates the soundness and the brilliance of his 


intuition. 

If we are to measure the merit of Wesley here we must 
set his picture beside that of, say, Kelly. Kelly shared 
much of Wesley’s faith and experience. He is always trying 
to say the same things. He is sincere and he is likeable. 
But his achievement is not equal to his good intention. In 
trying to be sublime, he is so vigorous as to be almost 
irreverent; and yet, for all his loud emphasis, we feel that 
when he comes to great things he is sadly guilty of under- 
statement. He is like the schoolgirl who wrote of the apostle, 
‘St. Luke was a good man’. It was true, but it was so 
inadequate as to be patronizing. 

Contrast Kelly’s picture of the final glory of heaven with 
Wesley’s. Kelly wrote: 

Hark! those bursts of acclamation! 
Hark! those loud triumphant chords! 


Jesus takes the highest station ; 
O what joy the sight affords! 
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The last line is exquisite bathos, and the last couplet suggests 
a certain relief in finding that the issue has not, after all, 
been different. 
Contrast again Bridges’s lines: 
All hail! Redeemer, hail! 
(For Thou hast died for me) 


Thy praise shall never, never fail 
Throughout eternity. 


In an attempt to be personal, the author pushes himself 
forward in the wrong way. It is an unfortunate version 
of the song of the redeemed in the Apocalypse. Moreover, 
never, never fail is an example of precisely the wrong way 
to repeat a word. It is like Watts’s unhappy line 


There shall we see His face, 
And never, never sin. 
We more than half fear that the word is repeated, not for 
emphasis, but only to fill up the required number of syllables, 
Set beside such lines the moving repetitions which we have 
studied in Wesley. Nothing is weaker than repetition weakly 
done. Nothing is stronger than repetition strongly done. 
In Wesley’s jubilation we discern the dignity and the rever- 
ence due to the Son of God. The personal note is not missing, 
but it is subordinate; and there is no half-suggestion that 
the event might have been otherwise. 
Jesus the Saviour reigns, 
The God of truth and love; 
When He had purged our stains, 
He took His seat above: 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice; again I say, rejoice. 
That exhortation is more vigorous and more scriptural than 
Kelly’s exclamation: 


O what joy the sight affords! 


To conclude this matter, there is Wesley’s less familiar 
verse in which all the notes are struck: 
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Extol His kingly power; 
Kiss the exalted Son, 
Who died, and lives, to die no more, 
High on His Father’s throne. 
Our Advocate with God, 
He undertakes our cause, 
And spreads through all the earth abroad 
The victory of His cross. 


It is time to leave these smaller matters of language and 
to say something of the more general character of Wesley’s 
hymns. The first quality which must strike us is their faithful, 
moving, but utterly unsentimental, record of every phase 
of religious feeling. There is no mood of the Christian soul 
that is not reflected in Wesley’s hymns. If you are depressed, 
elated, energetic, enervated, full of doubt, secure in faith, 
you can find in Wesley’s hymns, as you can find nowhere 
else but in the Psalms, the appropriate words in which to 
pour out your soul to God. You can indeed often find in 
Wesley’s hymns words more appropriate than you will find 
in the Psalms, because Wesley’s are Christian words. They 
are written for you against the background of the cross. 
They do not need the interpretation and the allegorizing 
which the Psalmist’s words sometimes need and which 
we are sometimes too badly broken to give. Here is one 
example. Can we hope to express repentance better than 


this? 


Stay, Thou insulted Spirit, stay, 
Though I have done Thee such despite, 

Nor cast the sinner quite away, 

Nor take Thine everlasting flight. 


Though I have steel’d my stubborn heart, 
And still shook off my guilty fears ; 

And vex’d, and urged Thee to depart, 

For many long rebellious years: 


Though I have most unfaithful been, 
Of all who e’er Thy grace received ; 

Ten thousand times Thy goodness seen, 

Ten thousand times Thy goodness grieved : 
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Yet O! the chief of sinners spare, 

In honour of my great High-Priest ; 
Nor in Thy righteous anger swear 

To exclude me from Thy people’s rest. 
This only woe I deprecate ; 

This only plague I pray remove; 
Nor leave me in my lost estate; 

Nor curse me with this want of love. 


But, though Wesley portrays all feelings potently, there 
is one note in his hymns which rings out clear above all the 
rest. It is the note of confidence, heavenly and inviolable 
confidence: The best of all is, God is with us. 

As far from danger as from fear, 
While love, almighty love, is near. 
What mighty troubles hast Thou shewn 
Thy feeble, tempted followers here! 
We have through fire and water gone, 
But saw Thee on the floods appear, 

But felt Thee present in the flame, 
And shouted our Deliverer’s name. 

(In passing we note the characteristic interpretation of 
the Psalmist’s words, ‘we went through fire and through 
water, by references to our Lord walking on the Sea of 
Galilee and to the appearance of One like the Son of God in 
the Babylonian furnace.) 

Lord, we Thy will obey, 
And in Thy pleasure rest; 
We, only we, can say, 
‘Whatever is, is best’. 
Faith, mighty faith, the promise sees, 
And looks to that alone; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, ‘It shall be done!’ 

(In passing we note another favourite device of Wesley’s: 
he likes to use a word which refers us to a passage of Holy 
Scripture, but to change and often to strengthen its meaning. 
Faith ‘laughs’ at impossibilities. Wesley has taken the notion 
of laughing from the story of Sarah’s incredulity about Isaac’s 
birth. Originally it was Sarah who laughed in scornful unbelief. 
Wesley baptizes Sarah’s laughter, and in his scheme of things 
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it is faith, not unfaith, which laughs. The point is small, but 
very characteristic. We catch, too, in line four a reference to 
Pope’s dictum Whatever is, is right. Stated by Pope as a 
general truth it is open to question. Wesley rewrites it in the 
light of Romans viii. 28. He makes it less general, and so, 
though more emphatic, less questionable.) 

Why this confidence? What is its basis? We need look no 
farther than the hymns themselves. Wesley’s confidence is 
rooted in the orthodox, catholic, evangelical faith. Nowhere 
have you a better body of sound doctrine. If you know 
Wesley’s hymns, you receive (whether you wish it or not) a 
magnificent course of instruction in high dogmatic theology. 
Here is a prayer to the Holy Ghost 

Thy witness with my spirit bear, 

That God, my God, inhabits there, 
Thou, with the Father and the Son, 

Eternal light’s co-eval beam :— 


Be Christ in me, and I in Him, 
Till perfect we are made in one. 


Here is an address to the Son: 


Effulgence of the Light Divine, 
Ere rolling planets knew to shine, 

Ere time its ceaseless course began ; 
Thou, when the appointed hour was come, 
Didst not abhor the virgin’s womb, 

But, God with God, wast man with man. 


Here is a sacramental prayer to the Father (copied, I sus- 
pect, by Dr. Bright in his better-known, but less excellent, 
hymn, ‘And now, O Father, mindful of the love’): 
With solemn faith we offer up, 
And spread before Thy glorious eyes, 
That only ground of all our hope, 
That precious, bleeding Sacrifice, 
Which brings Thy grace on sinners down, 
And perfects all our souls in one. 
Nothing is more untrue than to represent the heart of Wesley’s 
religion as personal experience or even personal feeling. The 
heart of Wesley’s religion is sound doctrine. The common 
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misrepresentation of him can be cherished only by those who 
never read, for instance, the eucharistic hymn which begins: 
And shall I let Him go? 
If now I do not feel 


The streams of Living Water flow, 
Shall I forsake the Well? 


Because He saith, Do this, 
This I will always do. 

We find in Wesley, then, not merely the comfort and the 
drive of personal religion, not merely a heart strangely warmed 
and hands vigorous for the fight: we find displayed in the 
hymns the secret power that warms the heart and teaches 
the fingers to fight. To-day many of us envy Wesley’s enthu- 
siasm and Wesley’s assault upon the world. We do well to 
envy; and we can perceive in the hymns that what we envy 
is the product of something else. The hymns present to us, 
time and again, glorious confessions of faith in the Incarnate 
Word of God, confessions in which Wesley has rarely been 


equalled and never surpassed. Very God and Very Man: 
it is that vision which inspires and drives Wesley, as it inspired 
and drove the writers of the New Testament. 


Fairer than all the earth-born race, 
Perfect in comeliness Thou art; 
Replenish’d are Thy lips with grace, 
And full of love Thy tender heart: 
God ever blest! we bow the knee, 
And own all fulness dwells in Thee. 
The greatness of Wesley’s hymns lies in the exactness with 
which they recapture and represent the life of the New 
Testament. In them, as in it, we move high above all ecclesi- 
astical divisions and out of hearing of almost all theological 
controversies. Wesley speaks the language of the Gospels 
and the Epistles. The dramatic action of his hymns is drawn 
from the Apocalypse. His picture of a Christian society is 
copied from the Acts of the Apostles. We see all this in the 
great Easter hymn as savagely and as criminally truncated 
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in the new Methodist Hymn Book as it was even in the English 
Hymnal. Here are the verses which no one now permits us 
to sing: verses in which Wesley’s theology, literary art, use 
of Old Testament allegory, and dominant confidence all find 
illustration: 
What though once we perish’d all, ° 
Partners in our parents’ fall? 


Second life we all receive ; 
In our heavenly Adam live. 


Risen with Him we upward move, 
Still we seek the things above; 
Still pursue and kiss the Son, 
Seated on His Father’s throne. 


Scarce a thought on earth bestow, 
Dead to all we leave below; 
Heav’n our aim and loved abode, 
Hid our life with Christ in God. 
Hid, till Christ our life appear, 
Glorious in His members here, 


Join’d to Him we then shall shine, 
All immortal, all divine. 


That is the faith; but is it without works and dead? 


That bloody banner see, 
And, in your Captain’s sight, 

Fight the good fight of faith with me, 
My fellow-soldiers, fight! 

In mighty phalanx join’d, 
To battle all proceed ; 

Arm’d with the unconquerable mind 
Which was in Christ your Head. 


The world cannot withstand 
Its ancient Conqueror ; 

The world must sink beneath the hand 
Which arms us for the war. 

This is our victory! 
Before our faith they fall; 

Jesus hath died for you and me; 
Believe, and conquer all. 


Bernagp L. MANNING 
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MARTIN LUTHER—THE APOSTLE OF 
GERMANY 


ARTIN LUTHER is one of the greatest personalities 

in the whole history of the Christian Church. No man 
has ever enjoyed in a greater measure the admiration, love 
and devotion of his enthusiastic friends and followers as 
was the case with him. And no one has ever been more 
deeply hated and his character more cruelly defamed by 
bitter enemies than Martin Luther. You will find amongst 
his enemies the Jesuit historians Grisar and Denifle who 
often in the coarsest manner pour contempt on Luther's 
Character and Message. 

Some time ago a religious book-reviewer made the state- 
ment: ‘Of all the characters we meet in history none repels 
me more than Luther—not even excluding Calvin; my 
favourite figure is Voltaire.’ I am really surprised that 
anybody who can wax enthusiastic about Voltaire can be 
hostile to Luther. They had really very much in common. 
Alfred Noyes, in his book on Voltaire, writes of him: ‘ Voltaire 
was continually in hot water, because he had an irresistible 
impulse towards letting the cat of Truth out of the bag 
of conventional politeness. He would do it urbanely, elegantly, 
wittily—trying his best to be all things to all men, but he 
could no more suppress what he believed to be the truth 
than he could stop himself breathing.” These last words 
truly describe Luther. He did not mock with gentle 
and polite sarcasm; he was a hammer, and was deter- 
mined to destroy what he considered to be against Christ 
or the truth of Holy Scripture. What he on the ground of 
his Bible-studies had realized as Truth he would not and 
could not suppress. I have in my possession a book which 
I picked up very cheaply at the Caledonian Market. It has 
the title Luther Vindicated. This book was written many 
years ago to refute the arguments of the Rev. S. Baring- 
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Gould, who in his blind hatred and scorn of Luther and the 
Reformation makes the most cruel misstatements concerning 
Luther and his work which he had copied from the books 
of Luther’s Jesuitical enemies without taking the slightest 
trouble to verify his insinuations from the writings of Luther. 
The whole book, which is written by Charles Hastings Collette, 
is a tremendous refutation of monkish lies and a splendid 
vindication of Luther. 

Thomas Carlyle held Luther in high esteem. He wrote 
of him: ‘I call this Luther a truly great man. He is great 
in intellect, great in courage, great in affection and integrity: 
one of the most lovable and gracious of men. He is great 
—not as a hewn obelisk is great, but as an Alpine Mountain 
is great. A mighty man. What were all emperors, popes 
and potentates in comparison? His light was to flame as 
a beacon over long centuries and epochs of the world: the 
whole world and its history was waiting for this man.’ And 
elsewhere Carlyle declares that the day on which Luther 
made his fearless confession before the Reichstag at Worms 
was the greatest day in the modern history of men. Professor 
Lindsay describes Luther as the greatest religious genius 
of the sixteenth century. 

The name of Martin Luther indicates a new beginning 
—the commencement of a new epoch in the life and history 
of the Christian Church in Germany. Luther’s work has 
exerted a great influence on the Churches in England, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, in the United States of America and 
elsewhere. Even on the Papal system his life and doctrine 
have exercised a very strong influence. Since his time 
Popes like Alexander Borgia or Innocent VIII have been 
an impossibility. It can be truly said that Methodism stands 
on the shoulders of Luther. 

How was it possible that this simple German monk— 
standing almost alone—could accomplish such _ great 
things? How did he manage to shake the whole world to 
its very foundations? 
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The General Councils that attempted to introduce 
reforms into a degenerate Church—although they had means 
and authority at their disposal—were absolutely unsuccessful 
in their efforts towards reformation. PETER WALDO, the 
Founder of the Waldensian movement, was perhaps more 
nimble and emotional. Wyciir was more logical and 
profound. JoHN Huss oF PRAGUE was much more sup- 
ported by the acclamations of the whole nation. SAVONAROLA 
was probably more purposeful and concentrated. Numerous 
others, who previous to Luther had attempted the same 
task, possessed many attributes and advantages that Luther 
never had. And yet only he attained his purpose. What 
was the secret of his success? 

Some have been inclined to explain this secret by pointing 
to the following elements of greatness inherent in his char- 
acter. The forcefulness of his mighty personality. The 
depth and intimacy of his attitude towards God. The genuine 
sincerity that animated his whole being. His absolute 
freedom from fear of Men. His quickness of perception 
that enabled him to grasp the important thing, leaving non- 
essentials on one side. One may also stress the fact that 
Luther placed his wonderful capacity for application and 
his wide knowledge at the disposal of his special work— 
consecrating himself to this one task. 

However, probably the best answer regarding the secret 
of his success is this: Martin Luther was undoubtedly 
an instrument, a chosen vessel (as Christ said of Saul of 
Tarsus) in the hand of God. There was nothing premedi- 
tated in Luther’s work of Reformation. When disgusted 
and angry on account of Tetzel’s sale of Indulgences he 
nailed his ninety-five Theses to the door of the Castle 
Church, at Wittenberg, challenging the theological professors 
and students of the University to a discussion on Church doc- 
trine and practice he had not the slightest idea what the issue 
would be. 

Will you now allow me to trace the steps in Martin 
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Luther’s life from childhood upwards by which God led him 
to the great crisis—noticing the factors that moulded him 
to become the APOSTLE OF GERMANY. 

He was born on November 10, 1483, in Eisleben 
(Saxony). His father (Hans Luther) was a poor miner, and 
food was often scarce, but both his parents were determined 
to give him a good education. His mother was very strict 
indeed, once punishing the boy very severely for the stealing 
ofa nut. His schoolmaster was a very eccentric and interesting 
man. Trebonius had the habit of raising his hat when meeting 
one of his boys. Someone objected, saying one does not 
raise one’s hat to a mere boy. ‘Ah!’ replied the school- 
master, ‘I do not know what may become of these boys. 
There may be statesmen, philosophers or poets among them.’ 
But he did not dream that little Martin would turn out to 
be the monk who would shake the world. When at school 
at EKisleben he knew the bitterness of hunger and, often 
sang in the streets in the hope of receiving food 
from kind-hearted people. He found a true friend in Mrs. 
Cotta, who took him often into her home giving the poor 
boy not only food but surrounding him with music and 
poetry and noble friendship. It was whilst studying juris- 
prudence at the University of Erfurt that his thoughts were 
drawn in the direction of religion. Two things contri- 
buted to this end, the sudden death of his best friend and a 
fearful storm in the forest. In his terror he exclaimed: ‘St. 
Anna, save my life and I will become a monk.’ After a 
farewell evening which with his friends at which, how 
ever, they had no inkling of Luther’s intention, he stood 
on the following morning at daybreak at the door of the 
Erfurt Monastery requesting admittance. Great was the 
surprise and regret felt at the University when it became 
known that the charming and gifted Martin Luther had 
left the world to enter the religious life. Hans Luther was 
simply furious. In the course of years he had become pros- 
perous, and he desired his son to fill an important position 
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in life. The routine duties of a priest, reading and singing 
masses, repeating prayers and preaching the kind of sermons 
given at that time, he despised from the bottom of his 
heart. 

Luther, as a matter of fact, was not without pride in 
his order as such, drawing at all times a line of distinction 
between the Augustinians and other monks. They were not 
so harsh, peremptory and proud as the Dominicans; not 
so sheepishly innocent as the Franciscans. In his opinion 
the Augustinians were the best of monks. His sympathies 
were always on the side of strength and _ intellectual 
clarity. 

In a glow of high resolution he began, after his entrance 
into the monastery, to make himself a model of saint- 
ship. He intended to take heaven by ForcE. Day by day, 
week by week, he performed every prescribed duty. He 
prayed, watched, and fasted. Sometimes, though his physical 
constitution enabled him to subsist on the scantiest and 
plainest food, he almost starved himself to death. Some- 
times the cold in his cell chilled him to the bone. His emacia- 
tion and mental sufferings induced fainting fits. It was all 
in vain. His brother Friars looked upon him as a model 
monk. Still he was unhappy, and very far from his 
goal. 
Various things exerted a great influence on him at this 
time without actually bringing him the peace he so 
eagerly sought. It was a great day when, rummaging through 
the monastery library, he discovered a volume of sermons 
by John Huss, who had been burned about a hundred years 
previous for heresy. He commenced studying the Bible, and 
to his great surprise he found that the works of Augustine 
and John Huss seemed to be in perfect harmony with the 
Scriptures. In his great longing to find a gracious God and to 
enjoy forgiveness of sin he had many confidential talks with 
the prior of the monastery, Johann Staupitz, who turned 
Luther’s thoughts to the Cross on which Christ died for our 
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sins. One is very often surprised, in one’s study of the pre- 
Reformation period, at coming across men inside and out- 
side the monasteries who appear to enjoy salvation in Christ 
and yet seem to be too weak or too shy to attempt any 
reform of the abuses which they must have sincerely deplored. 
However, to Luther in his quest for God, Staupitz was a 
true evangelist. Also he remained a lifelong friend of Luther, 
although he never found the courage to leave the cloister. 

Another step in the development of his spiritual life was 
taken when Staupitz recommended Luther to Duke Frederic 
as theological Professor for the new University that he 
intended to found at Wittenberg. So it came about that 
Wittenberg has become connected for all time with the name 
of Martin Luther. 

As the Elector Frederick played a very important part 
in the life of Luther and that without him the work of the 
Reformation might have been nipped in the bud, it may 
be appropriate to devote a few words to the character of 
this German Prince. The Emperor of the German nation 
was elected by seven German Princes and Archbishops; at 
the time the Spaniard, Charles V, was elected, Francis I 
of France and Henry VIII of England were also candidates 
for the German throne. Frederick of Saxony was the chief 
Elector, and if he had so desired he might himself have 
become Emperor of the Roman Empire. Frederick possessed 
solid ability and sagacity. With the simplicity of an ancient 
shepherd-king, he made it his ambition to rule his people 
princes. He was the most benevolent and humane of all 
monarchs. ‘Why hang a poor thief?’ he would say, ‘you 
cannot bring him to life again.’ Of him alone among princes 
it is on record that having raised money by taxation and 
finding it was possible to do without it, returned the money 
into the pockets of his subjects. It was one of his special 
pleasures to deal out corn to poor farmers in compensation 
for injury done to their crops by game. There was a poverty 
about the court of Frederick more illustrious than all the 
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splendours of opulence, and it could be truly said of him that 
he liked better to know that the brown loaf was on the peasant’s 
table than to see the glittering of gold plate on his own. 

The office that Duke Frederick assigned to Luther was that 
of Lecturer in Philosophy and Theology. From now onwards 
Luther took up his abode in the Monastery of Augustine, 
at Wittenberg. In affairs of the monastery he was sent to 
Rome to place the matter before the Pope and hear his 
decision. Resting at the monastery at Bologna, he saw 
things which to him did not seem worthy of servants of 
God, against which he spoke very energetically, with the 
result that an attempt was made to poison him. Lying on 
what he thought would prove to be his death-bed he seemed 
to see words in flaming fire standing up before his tired 
eyes: ‘The Just shall live by Faith.’ Recovering from his 
illness, he resumed his journey and on seeing Rome he threw 
up his hands in ecstasy, exclaiming: ‘Greetings, thou Holy 
Rome!’ He very soon made the discovery that Holy Rome 
was a sink of iniquity, and what he saw in it left an indelible 
impression on his mind. He gave his opinions in a series 
of epigrams sent to his friend Crotus Rubianus at home. 
He wrote: ‘You may live by plunder, commit murders and 
sacrilege; break the laws as you will; your talk and your 
actions may be shameful; you may revel in lust and deny 
God; but if you put money into the Papal treasury you will 
be considered a respectable man.’ 

The great ecclesiastics of the Papal Court treated matters 
of faith with an indifference which they made no attempt 
to conceal. ‘This fable of Christ,’ a great dignitary of the 
Vatican is reported to have said, ‘has been a source of 
great profit to us.’ Benvenuto Cellini was a devout Catholic, 
and at the same time a ruffian, a liar, a thief and a murderer. 
In a piece of biting satire Boccaccio tells of a visitor to 
Rome who left the Holy City more than ever convinced 
of the divine truth of Christianity as only divine truth could 
possibly survive the scandalous lives of its exponents. 
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Of course all this Luther realized more fully later on. At 
this time he was still a loyal and faithful son of Rome; still 
trusting in the Pope; thinking him unacquainted with the 
evils rampant in the Church ; and still believing in its doctrines 
and way of salvation. However, a very important step in 
his spiritual career was to take place at Rome, and it occurred 
in the following manner. In the Vatican was to be found 
the Staircase of Pilate which had been transported in some 
mysterious manner from Jerusalem to Rome. Merit and 
Indulgences were attached to climbing this staircase on one’s 
knees. Thinking to pacify God and attain peace of mind 
Luther essayed the climb. Halfway up the stairs the words 
once more flashed through his inmost soul: ‘The Just shall 
live by Faith.’ More wonderful, he now realized the mean- 
ing of these words. Rising from his knees he descended the 
steps whilst the wonderful words were still ringing in his 
heart. Returning to Wittenburg he took up his work as 
in former times, outwardly still a romanist but there was 
a new note of certitude in his sermons and lectures which 
touched the heart and drew thousands to Wittenberg to 
listen to him. 

Still Luther had no idea of the part he was to play in the 
Reformation of the Church, when something occurred which 
drove him forcibly into opposition to the Papal system. 
It would have given him the greatest happiness to have 
spent his life in the study and exposition of the Bible. He 
grudged every moment given to controversy. But he was 
not going to stand silently by when the Honour of God 
was being openly attacked. Fiercely confident that his 
enemies were the enemies of God, he thought it would be 
a sin if he were not angry. 

It was the sale of Indulgences throughout Germany which 
brought Luther to his feet as a champion of evangelical 
truth. The Pope needed money to beautify the Cathedral 
of St. Peter at Rome. Everywhere in the churches and 
market-places of Germany special friars proclaimed that the 
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Pope had at his disposal a chest of merit and could now 
grant (of course for payment) aera of sins past, 
present and future. 

In the near vicinity of Luther’s city a very noisy and 
impertinent monk of Germany with the name of Tetzel had 
erected his great oak chest inviting lustily the people to take 
advantage of the great offer to bring their money and receive 
forgiveness of sins. In order to attract customers he sang the 


verse : 
As soon as the coin in the oak-chest rings 
The ransomed soul out of purgatory springs. 


Luther’s blood boiled when he heard of this soul-destroying 
practice. It was to counteract this evil influence that Luther 
nailed his ninety-five theses (sentences) to the door of the Castle 
Church at Wittenberg. These were not ninety-five points 
against the Pope, but a statement of Luther’s doctrine 
based on the New Testament—and challenging the 
theologians to a discussion. He also preached against 


Tetzel from the pulpit, and he, not slow to retaliate, brought 
the matter before the Pope. Tetzel, however, became the 
object of Papal disapproval for the stupid way in which 
he had handled the whole thing. It also brought the Papal 
denunciation on Luther—who, nothing loth, burned the 
Papal bull in the market-place at Wittenberg surrounded 
by a great concourse of professors and students. 

The attitude of the Holy Father was a veritable eye- 
opener for Luther. He had fondly imagined that the Pope 
would be on his side in his protest against the sale of Indul- 
gences. The discovery of this mistake was a bitter blow to 
Luther. In Rome it was thought to be an easy matter to 
convince, or at least silence, the ignorant German monk. 
Discussions with Dr. Eck and conversations with Miltiz, the 
papal ambassador, remained without result. Now Cardinal 
Cajetan, a very learned and polished Italian, invited Luther 
to Augsburg to talk over the matter. Finding Luther no 
mean opponent, and not being able to convince Luther of 
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his error, the great churchman lost his temper, pointing 
him to the door exclaiming that he did not desire to see 
or speak with Luther any more. 

He was now cited to Rome, but would probably have 
disappeared if he had left the country. So a compromise 
was struck. He was to appear before the Reichstag at Worms. 
Many sought to dissuade him and remind him how the 
promise of safe-conduct given to John Huss of Prague was so 
treacherously broken and in spite of promises he was burned 
at the stake. Luther replied: ‘And if a fire should be raised 
from Wittenberg to Worms, flaming up to the sky—yet I 
will go through,’ and again, ‘If there should be as many 
devils in Worms as tiles on the roofs of the houses I wii 
co.’ What a glittering company of Princes and Cardinals 
and Archbishops with Charles V in the chair were assembled 
at Worms to crush the simple German monk! 

Asked to recant—but without any statement—he requested 
the respite of twenty-four hours to think out his position. The 
night was spent in earnest prayer which was heard by others 
residing in the hotel. Like a child he cast all his burdens 
on the heavenly Father. He appeared on the next day fearless 
and courageous before his implacable judges. He distin- 
guished between his various writings, expressing his willing- 
ness to recant if any errors were proved against him by holy 
Scriptures and by clear proofs of reason. Then he added the 
words: ‘It is not rational to retract in face of God’s word 
and one’s own conscience. Here I stand—TI can do no other. 
May God help me.’ Returning to his lodging he exclaimed 
full of joy: ‘I am through.’ 

In order to please the Pope, Charles V passed sentence 
on Luther, and the Pope placed the ban on him, making 
him an outlaw, whom to kill would mean to attain merit 
in the sight of God and the Church. Frederick, however, 
was determined that the Papal ban should not be carried 
out. Luther’s appearance at Worms had not tended to 
lower him in the estimation of his countrymen. As he 
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proceeded on his homeward way to the North of Germany 
he received almost princely honours. However, determined 
to run no risks, Frederick had Luther arrested by his own 
horsemen, who escorted him to the ‘Wartburg’—a castle 
in the Forest of Thuringia, which was already famous in the 
twelfth century as the scene of the singing contests between 
Walther of the Vogelweide and Heinrich of Eschenbach. 

Luther was indeed deeply sensible of Frederic’s good 
intentions in hiding him from his enemies and giving him 
a place of refuge at the Wartburg; and yet he would have 
sincerely preferred to go back at once to Wittenberg—face 
all risks and remain in the front of the battle. He never 
quite forgave Frederick. However, considering the work 
Luther had still to accomplish, one cannot do otherwise 
than feel sure that this captivity was necessary in the pro- 
gramme of God to lead Luther on his way to become the 
Apostle of Germany. Here he had abundant time for medi- 
tation and spiritual development. Also for writing a book 
of sermons, and above all for translating the Bible into the 
language of the people. 

Before Luther faced Charles V at Worms, his writings 
had penetrated to Stockholm on the one hand and to Madrid 
on the other; and were read with intense interest in London 
and Vienna. The courtiers of Henry VIII read them; and 
Henry himself looked into them, and wrote a long pamphlet 
in refutation, earning for himself the title ‘Defender of the 
Faith’ as a reward for his efforts. Charles had not yet left 
Worms, and Luther had just sat down to write his first 
letters from the Wartburg when Lord Chancellor Wolsey, 
by royal command and with due pomp, superintended the 
burning of Luther’s books in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

It was no doubt a very imposing spectacle, and King 
and Chancellor may have thought as the smoke of the 
volumes rose into the air: ‘Now we have made an end of 
the influence of this pestilential monk.’ But in the work- 
shops, in the farmhouses, even in the manor-houses of England 
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there were thousands whom Wyclif had prepared to welcome 
the advent and message of Luther. 

During Luther’s captivity at the Wartburg, people were 
wondering what had become of him. Even his most loyal 
friend, Melanchthon, had no inkling of the truth. From 
time to time letters which seemed to bear the impress of 
his spirit and which bore the address ‘from the Region of 
the Birds’, ‘The Mountain’, ‘The Wilderness’, ‘My Patmos’ 
and very often ‘My Hermitage’ arrived in Wittenberg and 
caused much surmising. 

It was not possible to keep Luther captive for any great 
length of time. After some months of exile he became restive. 
Down in the city things were happening and, under the 
leadership of Munzer, Carlstadt and other fanatics, not 
according to his liking; so one day he left the Wartburg 
and appeared to the great delight of his friends in Witten- 
berg to take up once more his divinely appointed task. 
Luther was now about forty years of age; in the prime of 
life and ready for the work of building up an Evangelical 
Church. 

It must be clearly stated that Luther’s entry upon the 
stage of public and Church affairs was not due to any cleverly 
concerted human plan; it was indeed the result of a divine 
call and mission. The time was ripe! The appointed time 
had arrived. Even externally everything had been prepared 
for the great deed of God that was to be accomplished 
Still more important were the preparations of a more intel- 
lectual nature. The research work of Erasmus in the Greek 
Testament was of the greatest value to Luther. The inven- 
tion of the printing press turned a Wittenberg quarrel into 
a European revolution. It gave wings to Luther’s own 
thoughts and it secured that general diffusion of the Bible 
without which the Protestant movement of the sixteenth 
century would have proved valueless. The appointed time 
had really come. The path had been pioneered. Now God 
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amongst the highest in the land, nor from amongst the 
great scholars. Not the learned Erasmus but Luther, the 
miner’s son. 

God chose and prepared his servant for his life’s work, 
Like Moses—in days long past—he took him down into 
the depths. But not only did he take him down into the 
valley of humiliation, he also led him upwards into the 
glad experience of his saving Grace. However, the greater 
the privileges a servant of God may enjoy, the greater are 
also the doubts and fears and temptations that sometimes 
assail such a one. When visiting the Wartburg I have been 
shown the place where Luther’s inkpot stained the wall 
when aimed at the devil. Many visitors laughed as at the 
legend of a credulous monk. But Luther did indeed throw 
his inkstand at the devil; only he threw it not once and 
on one day, but every day and all day long during his 
abode at the Wartburg and after. Luther’s life was one long 
struggle, and suffering was his daily portion. However, he 
was accustomed to say: ‘The heart of a Christian is sur- 
rounded by roses even when it is pierced by thorns.’ God 
not only prepared the heart of Luther for his service but 
also his intellectual life. He gave him opportunities to become 
acquainted with the wisdom and knowledge of the ages and 
for studying the scriptures in the original languages. 

Luther’s significance is apparent in many provinces of 
human life. He was the creator of a common German lan- 
guage for the whole German people. He was the founder of 
schools for all. It is true to say that he was the herald and 
pioneer of mental and spiritual freedom. His greatest and 
most lasting work is the translation of the Bible, which 
he began at the Wartburg and continued all his life. It 
was his desire so to translate the Bible that it could be under- 
stood by all as he himself said ‘by the mother in her home, 
the children in the street and the working man in the market- 
place.’ Even to-day Luther’s translation stands unrivalled, 
and is a source of inspiration for hundreds and thousands 
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who still prefer it to the many modern translations that 
may be more correct but lack the power and beauty of 
Luther’s work. He was also a great master-preacher, 
and could stir a great audience, but understood perfectly how 
to reach the heart of the simplest amongst his hearers. His 
theme was ever Christ and His Salvation. He brought every- 
thing to the forum of Christ. The value of the various 
books of the Bible he judged by their references to Him. 

What kind of a man was Luther in his personal character 
and in his relationships to others? I should just like to 
mention a few things that were outstanding in his personality. 
He was a passionate Lover of God; a lover of Humanity 
and also a very keen lover of Nature. In the din and stress 
of theological disputation he loved to have in his hand a 
flower or green spray on which his eye might rest and find 
refreshment. He was a mighty man of Prayer. The best 
preparation for the day’s work he found in communion with 
the heavenly Father. 

He was also a lover of Music. I have already mentioned 
the fact that Luther was often very sore smitten, both by 
illness that brought him to what seemed the gates of death, 
and by temptations that wrapped his mind in gloom, but 
he never sank into despair, never failed to emerge after a 
little while into the clear light of trust and hope. At such 
times he was wont to say to his dearest friend and comrade 
Melanchthon: ‘Come, Philip, let us sing our hymn,’ and they 
would sing together the 46th Psalm, and the gloom would 
vanish as the mist before the sun. His wonderful hymn: 


‘Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott’ (‘A mighty fortress is our God’) 


has been translated by John Wesley and Thomas Carlyle. 
Having mentioned the name of Philip Melanchthon I should 
like to refer to the most beautiful and intimate friendship 
that existed between the two men from the time they first 
met until the day of Luther’s death. Melanchthon was certainly 
the most lovable of all the reformers. He was gentle, win- 
some, unassuming and scholarly. It was his fate to be 
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overshadowed and hidden from public view by the massive 
personality of Martin Luther; but it was a great day when 
the two men became acquainted with each other. Luther 
knew that Melanchthon was pure gold and he never attempted 
to disguise his appreciation of his worth. There seemed to 
be something complementary in each other’s nature which 
drew them together. ‘I am rough, boisterous and stormy,’ 
wrote Luther. ‘I am born to fight against innumerable 
monsters and devils. I must remove stumps and stones, 
cut away thistles and thorns, and clear the wild forests. 
But Master Philip comes along gently and softly, sowing 
and watering with joy, according to the gifts which God 
has abundantly bestowed upon him.’ Melanchthon, on his 
part, looked up to Luther as his great hero without whom 
success would be unattainable. By his fiery eloquence, his 
genial humour, and his commanding personality, Luther 
commended the Reformation to the People. By his modera- 
tion, his love of order and his profound scholarship Melanchthon 
won for it the support of the learned. When Luther died 
it was Melanchthon who pronounced the historic oration over 
his tomb. And when, a few years later, Melanchthon followed 
him, his body was lowered into the same grave. They sleep 
side by side in the old Castle church at Wittenberg, the church 
on whose door Luther nailed his famous theses when for the 
first time he sounded the battle-cry of the Reformation. 
Luther’s marriage to Katherine von Bora, a former nun, 
drew out many latent qualities, and gave his life a fullness 
and charm which it had heretofore lacked. Katherine was 
a typical German housewife, who made Luther’s home very 
comfortable indeed, drawing many friends to their fireside 
to whom Luther himself became the fascinating and inspiring 
host. To Luther himself she proved a true helpmate and a 
very sagacious friend and comrade. He was a splendid 
father, and when away on his many journeys he wrote the 
most charming letters to his children. Here is one that he 
wrote to his little son Hans. After praising him for his 
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diligence he launches out into a description of a fair and 
pleasant garden which he knows, ‘Where many children 
play, clad in little coats of gold, eating bright apples under 
the trees—and pears, cherries and plums as big as eggs or 
small ones if preferred. They sing, they leap and frolic 
about. They have lovely little horses, too, with golden 
bridles and silver saddles. 

‘These,’ said the man to whom the garden belonged, ‘were 
dutiful and pious children who did their Tasks Cheerfully 
and said their prayers.’ 

Then said I: ‘Dear Man, I have a son called Hans Luther; 
might he come into the Garden and eat the beautiful apples 
and pears, and ride the little horses and play with the 
children?’ 

I cannot imagine that a man who could write so charmingly 
to a little boy and loved such delightful things as flowers 
could have been coarse and brutal as Luther’s enemies 
are never tired of repeating. 

Naturally he had his very great faults. He was sometimes 
rather violent and somewhat unreasonable, as in the con- 
troversy with the Swiss Reformer, Zwingli, on the subject 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. I have always thought 
that Luther did not show up well in this episode; and I 
consider it rather a blot on his character. He was very 
hardheaded and violent at times and yet he could be so 
tender and he was never vindictive. If Luther’s words 
at times stung like scorpions, he was among the most 
forgiving of men. When Miinzer and Carlstadt, who had 
inaugurated a movement against the Church and the Nobility 
and had carried on a battle of invective against Luther 
himself, were smashed by the nobles and, Miinzer, completely 
broken, crept into a monastery to recant and die, Carlstadt 
sought a home and refuge with Luther and was Nor dis- 
appointed. In the Peasants’ war Luther conducted himself 
in a characteristic manner and not unworthily. At the outset 
his boldly avowed sympathy was on the side of the Peasants. 
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But he became disgusted and very indignant at their atrocities, 
and spoke very harsh words. He lost faith in this kind of 
Democracy, and placed his Church into the hands and control 
of the Princes. But do not let us judge him too harshly. 
Where is the great man to be found who NEVER made a 
mistake? Let us deplore his failures, if we so desire, but let 
our hearts also overflow with gratitude for his magnificient 
triumphs in the service of our God. 

Luther’s last days were overshadowed by many and 

grievous disappointments. His last task was the reconciliation 
of two brothers, the Counts of Mansfeld. He was successful 
but it wore him out. He became very ill. Four days previous 
to his death he had preached a sermon on the Love of God. 
In the middle of the sermon he stopped and spoke with a 
broken voice: ‘Much could still be said on this Gospel; 
but I am too tired now.’ When he felt the end was very 
near, he prayed aloud with great earnestness, thanking God 
in this supreme hour, for having made him an instrument 
to preach Christ and maintain His cause against the Pope. 
And then he prayed: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, accept my soul. 
O, heavenly Father, though I must leave this body and be 
torn from life, yet I know for sure that I shall abide eternally 
with Thee, and that no one can take me out of Thy Hands.’ 
Three times he repeated: ‘Father into Thy Hands I com- 
mend my Spirit; Thou hast redeemed me Thou Faithful 
God.’ 
This happened at Eisleben: so Luther died in the place 
where he had been born. His body was brought to Wittenberg, 
where he had spent about thirty years of his life teaching 
and preaching, and buried in the Castle church in the near 
vicinity of his beloved pulpit. 

Before concluding this short sketch of Luther’s life and 
teaching I would like to remind you of Methodism’s debt 
to Luther. John Wesley owed a great deal to German 
theologians and song-writers, and in his Journals he never 
tired of expressing this fact. I do not now intend to describe 
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what an important part Zinzendorf and Peter Béhler and 
other members of the Moravian Church played in Wesley’s 
conversion, and contributed to his spiritual development. 
They seem, however, only to have led him to the threshold 
of religious experience. Cast down and almost in despair 
on account of his unsuccessful attempt at missionary work 
in North America he found the one thing he needed in an 
evening meeting of the Moravian Brethren. And now allow 
me to transcribe from Wesley’s Journal what transpired: 

‘In the evening (of May, 24 1738) I went very un- 
willingly to a society in Aldersgate Street, where one was 
reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans. 
About a quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in 
Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust 
in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance was 
given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the lay of sin and death.’ 

The same words: ‘The just shall live by faith,’ that had 


flooded Luther’s heart with joy and peace were used to 
bring John Wesley into the light of God’s salvation. 


With the example of these two loyal and intrepid servants 
of Jesus Christ—Martin Luther and John Wesley—before 
our eyes we pray that on the Day of great world-decisions 
the Youth of Methodism may not be found wanting— 
but may be found on the side of Truth and Righteousness. 


ALEXANDER GOEBEL 
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THE AUTHOR AND FINISHER OF FAITH; 
LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


BSOLUTE as is the value of the earthly ministry of 
Jesus, His teaching, example, companionship with the 
disciples, compassion for sufferers, and grace to sinners is 
a revelation by the Son of the Father. Yet the redemption 
of man from sin, and his reconciliation unto God are focused, 
as Paul taught, in accordance with the primitive community, 
in the death, burial and raising from the dead (1 Cor. xv. 1-5) 
of Christ the Lord. This is the core of the Christian religion 
in which God in Christ is the object of faith. To this there 
has been opposed the religion of Jesus, in which He is pre- 
sented as Himself the subject of faith, and many Christian 
theologians have rejected this conception. As a rival of, or 
a substitute for the Christian religion it must be rejected, 
and yet the two representations are complementary and not 
contradictory. His revelation of the Father was given in 
and through His religion as Son, knowing, trusting, obeying 
and loving God in an entire dependence and complete sub- 
mission as well as an immediate contact and intimate 
communion. The outward deeds and words are significant 
as disclosing the Inner Life. It is often contended that 
the relation of the Son to the Father must be a mystery; 
it is in its eternal reality a mystery, but in the historical 
manifestation it is a disclosed mystery, a spoken secret, 
unless God’s revelation of Himself be concealment. Even as 
a youth in business, nearly sixty years ago, this subject— 
the Inner Life of Jesus, fascinated me ; and with such religious 
discernment and theological knowledge as I could then 
command I wrote some studies in which I find I anticipated 
some conclusions which the subsequent study and reflection 
of nearly thirty years has confirmed; and in 1907 I published 
my book, Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, which has been 
to me a means of grace, as I have some evidence it has been 
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to others. Jesus is not only the object but the example and 
subject of faith, the author and finisher of faith (Hebrews 
xii. 2., Captain (marg.) and Perfecter (R.V.), the Pioneer 
and Perfection (Moffatt). The truly inspired writer who here, 
as elsewhere, shows an exceptional discernment, is dealing 
not with the outward event, but the inward experience, 
‘Jesus for the joy that was set before Him, endured the 
Cross, despising the shame.’ 

Throughout His ministry there were disclosures of that 
Inner Life although on some occasions the disclosure was 
clearer and fuller as in the Temptation and the Transfigura- 
tion. It is, however, in Gethsemane that Jesus most lays 
bare His heart for our adoring meditation. This is not a 
single occasion of solitary significance. It concentrates the 
distinctive features of His experience and character; it is 
an epitome of the Inner Life. As we prepare ourselves in 
Lent to realize as fully as we can His sacrifice and His victory 
how much we may learn from His preparation of Himself 
for it was in the inward experience of Gethsemane that He, 
as it were, girded on His armour for the outward conflict 
of Calvary. In our meditations we need not confine ourselves 
to the immediate occasion, but may make each disclosure 
the starting point for the wider range of the testimony which 
the Gospels bear to the content of the Incarnation of the 
Son and Word of God. 


I 


Jesus came from the Upper Room to the Garden. He 
commanded most of His disciples to sit down, and left them. 
behind and withdrew, even from the three whom He took 
with Him as companions, to pray (Matt. xxvi. 36, 39). We 
note first of all His need of solitude. He must be alone with 
God. After His baptism the Spirit driveth Him forth into 
the wilderness (Mark i. 12). After the first great day of His 
ministry of teaching and healing in Capernaum, He again 
departed into a desert place and there prayed (verse 35). 
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It was after He had in the mountains continued all night 
in prayer that He chose the twelve as His apostles (Luke vi, 
12). After the critical day of His ministry, when the five 
thousand were fed, He sent away the multitude, took leave 
of the disciples and departed into the mountain to pray 
(Mark vi. 46). It was after He had been praying alone that 
He put to His disciples at Caesarea Philippi the question, 
‘Who do the multitudes say that I am?’ (Luke ix. 18). 

Only Peter and John and James were His companions 
on the Mount of Transfiguration (verse 28). Religion is more 
than what man makes of his solitude, but solitude with God 
is a necessity as is the prayer of faith in that solitude. 

On the journey to Jerusalem He went before, not among 
the disciples, and ‘they were amazed and they that followed 
were afraid’ (Mark x. 32). Jesus’ need of solitude had in Him 
even a. deeper root than it has in men generally. It was an ex- 
pression of His solitariness even though Son of Man among 
the sons of men. It was His sole relation to God that made 
Him so solitary. ‘No one knoweth the Son save the Father. 
Neither doth any know the Father save the Son’ (Matt. xi. 27). 
He willed to reveal the Father to men but what they at 
best received fell far short of what He imparted. Whether 
crowds were around Him or not He was in His consciousness 
of His sonship alone; and if we recall how unlike was His 
conception of God as Father to that current among the 
multitude, the Scribes and Pharisees, and even His disciples, 
how lonely He must have felt! Again He was ‘holy, guileless, 
undefiled, separated from sinners’ (Heb. vii. 26) in having 
no share in their sin, and yet bearing that sin in His pity. 
He did not, in self-righteousness, hold Himself aloof from the 
outcasts of Jewish society, and yet He knew them as sick 
and Himself as Physician (Mark ii. 17), as lost and Himself 
as seeking to save (Luke xix. 10). He did not allow Himself 
to be called good as God alone is for He was still conscious 
of His liability to temptation and His need of resistance 
(Mark x. 18). Never does He show penitence for transgression 
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or offer prayer for pardon. How lonely the Sinless must 
have felt among the sinful! Again as Physician and Saviour 
by His grace he moved men to penitence and faith, and assured 
them with authority of God’s forgiveness (ii. 9, 10), He 
was solitary among men, on God’s side imparting, not on 
man’s side receiving, pardon. Over against the Nation hastening 
to its doom He stood alone as the long promised and now 
given Messiah or Christ, the bearer of the present and the 
herald of the future Kingdom of God, seeking and striving 
to arrest its downward course of self-destruction, and doing 
His utmost to turn it into the upward path of God’s purpose 
for its salvation. Alone was He also in recognizing that 
His services of teaching, healing and saving, at last must 
be crowned by His sacrifice, His life given as a ransom 
(Matt. xx. 28). Alone, too, in His confidence that through 
trial He would pass to triumph. As He stoops in Gethsemane 
to the depth of human agony let us remember the heights 
of divine glory from which in His grace he stooped. 


II 


A contrast, and yet no contradiction to His need in His 
solitariness of solitude with God is His desire of sympathy 
from man. When He confessed ‘My soul is exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death’, a sorrow His companions could not 
fathom, He nevertheless bade them: ‘Abide ye here and 
watch with me’ (Matt. xxvi. 38). When He came back to 
them and found them asleep what strange surprise is in His 
words: ‘What, could ye not watch with me one hour?’ 
(verse 40). When the agony was over how poignant was His 
reproach: ‘Sleep on now and take your rest’ (verse 45). 
How bitterly must the three disciples have afterwards 
reproached themselves that they had failed Him in His 
need. Their weak flesh had fallen before their trial. His 
willing spirit had triumphed (verse 41). The one word which 
the New Testament uses to express the revelation of the love 
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of God in Christ is grace. God’s love sets a value on man ag 
a child of God; has an interest in man’s sin, suffering, sorrow 
and loss, and has a purpose for man, to redeem him from sin 
and reconcile to God. The grace of God gives effect to 
God’s love in stooping to the human lot, in sharing in the 
human life, in seeking to recover man as lost, in suffering 
for and saving from sin. Not by any outward legal substitu. 
tion but by inward personal self-identification can it be 
said that God made Him who knew no sin to be sin on our 
behalf that we might become the righteousness of God in 
Him (2 Cor. v. 21). True as is the saying which no gospel 
records, but Paul recalls, it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, as the words of the Lord Jesus (Acts xx. 35) and proved 
as it was in the Son of Man who came not to be served but 
to serve (Matt. xx. 28), yet we must not forget that love in 
its completeness is mutual. 

Love is not a self-sufficiency and self-satisfaction that 
makes the loving independent of the loved, that wants only 
to give and not to receive, that exercises generosity and 
expects no gratitude. Jesus loved the unloving and con- 
tinued loving but He wanted and welcomed love. He com- 
mended the Samaritan leper who returned to give thanks 
for his cure (Luke xvii. 18). How generous was His apprecia- 
tion of the gratitude of the saved sinner (Luke vii. 48-50) 
and how great the value He assigned to the gift of Mary of 
Bethany (Matt. xxvi. 12). Not only in Gethsemane did the 
disciples disappoint the expectations of Jesus. At Caesarea 
Philippi the Confessor became the Tempter and in His words 
disclosed how little the disciples were inclined in love for 
Him to share His cross with Him (Matt. xvi. 22). The 
conduct recorded of them till the end shows how far they 
were from understanding Him or sharing His purpose. This 
warning to His disciples raises the baffling problem: Did 
Jesus expect the disciples to share His sacrifice, not in the 
full significance it had for Him or the full value that it has 
for us, but as martyrdom in their loyalty to Him? At least 
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He did now want their sympathy, their sharing of His sorrow 
in their love for Him. While it is in faith that man receives 
the grace of God yet surely faith energizes in the response 
to the love which energizes in that grace (Gal. v. 6). 
And man’s love should be self-identification with God in 
Christ, so is grace the self-identification of God’s love with 
man. This Paul understood as did none of the Twelve for 
he could say: ‘I bear branded on my body the marks of 
Jesus’ (vi. 17). ‘I have been crucified with Christ yet I live, 
and yet no longer I but Christ liveth in me’ (ii. 20). That 
is the sympathy, not an idle pity, that Jesus desired, and 
that the living Lord now desires from the Church. 


Jesus had need of solitude with God and desire for sym- 
pathy from man as He confronted His agony in the Garden. 
‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death’ (Matt. 


xxvi. 38). What was the content of His sorrow? We may 
at once dismiss the assumption that He was so deeply moved 
by the dread of death as a physical event. He had, from 
the beginning of His ministry, anticipated that His vocation 
might end in sacrifice. In His temptation in the wilderness 
He had rejected the popular expectations of the Messiah; 
and even during the short period of popularity He recognized 
the incompatibility between the new cloth and wine of His 
mission, and the old garment and wine-skins which must 
end in His severance from His disciples (Mark ii. 20-22). 
If, as there is evidence in the Gospels, in using the term 
‘Son of Man’ He put into it the content of the vision of the 
servant of the Lord who saves by sacrifice (Isaiah iii. 53), 
there were ‘foreshadowings of the cross’ (Chapter xvii in 
my Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, pp. 317-35), throughout 
the ministry and not only towards the close. He was fore- 
warned and forearmed to face death as a physical event. As 
the physical event drew nearer what the content of the 
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personal experience would be became clearer, and the shadow 
fell more drear. It was to be not a martyrdom only—that 
He would have faced calmly and bravely as have multitudes 
of men and women in His Name. His death was to be a 
ransom for many (Matt. xx. 28), and the sacrifice of the new 
covenant (xxvi. 28); redemption from sin and reconciliation 
to God, the Servant’s Sacrifice for Salvation. The Apostle’s 
interpretation of that death as due to men’s sins and for 
forgiveness has the warrant of His own anticipation. 
The death of Christ, as indeed the whole revelation of 
God, has an historical and a super-historical aspect. We 
can trace the causes of it in the actions of man and the reasons 
for it in the purpose of God. The desertion of the multitude, 
the hostility of the Scribes and Pharisees, the expediency 
of the Sadducees, the weakness of Pilate, were all revelations 
of man’s sin. The misunderstandings and estrangement of 
the disciples, the betrayal of Judas, and the denial of Peter, 
both foreseen by Jesus, in short, the failure of the disciples 
to take up their cross and follow Him (Matt. xvi. 24) were 
also revelations of that sin. In His consciousness there was 
an apocalypse of sin that awoke His judgement and His 
pity. He had, in His teaching, tried to turn the nation from 
the dangerous path of its fanatical patriotism to the safer 
way of submission to Rome in fulfilling its vocation as witness 
for God and goodness under His leadership. The great refusal 
was, He knew, the doom of His people. When in love He 
had sought to save, the ministry of grace had provoked sin’s 
worst antagonism and invoked the inevitable divine judge- 
ment. In His death, as due to sin’s rejecting of grace, He 
was increasing guilt and hastening judgement. This apocalypse 
of evil came to Him not as a relentlessly righteous judge but 
as a tenderly pitiful lover of man, identifying Himself with 
mankind sinners, vicariously bearing on His own heart, in 
His own agony, the shame, sorrow and suffering that sin 
impenitent and defiant brings and must bring. If, as is 
probable, this agony in Gethsemane anticipated the desolation 
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of Calvary, the sense of being forsaken of God, the dread 
of being left in the hour and experience of death to confront 
that apocalypse, unsustained by the strength and the comfort 
of the Father’s presence: then in such a solitariness as He 
had never known before He was called to taste death for 
every man (Hebrews ii. 9), realizing in such identification 
with man God’s judgement on sin. 


IV 


Theories of the Atonement try to explain why it was 
necessary for the Son of God, in saving men from sin, to 
pass through such agony and desolation; but none has found 
general acceptance. This is not the occasion to discuss any 
of them, but surely there is a rebuke of any confidence in 
the fact that Jesus in Gethsemane experienced the assault 
of doubt. He prayed: ‘Oh my Father, if it be possible let 
this cup pass away from me’ and this assault of doubt may 
be regarded as the last of His temptations. For He was in 
all points, tempted like as we are, yet without sin (Hebrews iv. 
15). Certain as He was of His vocation and steadfastly as He 
pursued it, possibilities of other ways presented themselves, 
as in the wilderness (Matt. iv. 1, 11) and at Caesarea Phillippi, 
(xvi. 23). Less obvious but still probable occasions of at 
least doubt, were the clamour of the multitudes for healing 
which might prove a hindrance to His preaching (Mark i. 38), 
the attempt of His mother and His brethren to withdraw 
Him from His ministry (iii. 31, 35), the appeal of the Syro- 
Phoenician mother to Him to exercise His ministry among 
the Gentiles (vii. 27), the attempt by force to make Him King 
(John vi. 15), the request of the Greeks to see Him (xii. 20-28), 
an occasion, which, in itself, seems insufficient to explain the 
subsequent utterances which the Evangelist assigns to it unless 
it be understood as offering a ministry among Gentiles. 

That this possibility of escaping what He so much 
dreaded, presented itself to Him is an illustration not only 
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of His liability to temptation but of the limitation of 
knowledge which such liability involves. The other no less 
striking instance of such limitation is His confession of Hig 
ignorance of the day, and the hour of the Judgement He 
foretold (Mark xiii. 32). He walked by faith and not by sight 
(2 Cor. v. 7). 


V 


The sinlessness of Jesus is often regarded as a gift of His 
divine nature and not as a gain of His human character. 
Temptation was real and triumph was real, not a sham fight 
but a sore struggle. In Gethsemane the struggle for surrender 
ended after the three-fold prayer. First the assault of doubt 
had to be met (Matt. xxvi. 39), then was strength for surrender 
twice sought (42, 44). We may regard as doubtful the addition 
in Luke the great drops of blood falling down upon the ground 
and an angel from Heaven strengthening Him (xxii. 43, 44) 
but that He prayed more earnestly the second than the first 
time is probable. The first prayer might be hesitant, the 
second importunate, the surrender to the Father’s will was 
no passive acquiescence but an active effort, not something 
to be endured but to be achieved. He ever did the will of 
God as it is done in heaven (Matt. vi. 10). To the struggle in 
the Garden we may fitly refer the words in Hebrews: ‘He, 
in the days of His flesh, having offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears unto Him that was 
able to save Him (marg. R.V. from out of death), and having 
been heard for His godly fear, though He was a Son yet learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered’ (v. 7, 8). What 
His obedience required of Him was as has been already said, © 
that in death He should, in His self-identification with sinful 
mankind, taste death, not only as physical event but as 
personal experience of death as God’s judgement of sin. 
His obedience was complete for even this, the sense of being 
forsaken of God, He endured without the loss of His faith. 
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VI 


Gethsemane witnessed the victory of faith for which the 
sacrifice was made on Calvary, but the resolve so to obey was 
made in the prayers in the Garden, and the strength to 
endure and to achieve came there in answer to prayer, not 
from an angel from heaven but from within, from the Son’s 
complete obedience to the Father’s will. Even if the dark 
shadows of the apocalypse of sin obscured the bright rays 
of the divine Fatherhood, in which the Son’s life on earth 
was generally bathed, the cry of dereliction (Matt. xxvii. 46) 
was not one of despair for it was the cry of faith to God out of 
the depths, and found its answer, for He died conscious that 
His task was done, His warfare o’er (John xix. 30), and 
committed Himself as He passed through its dark portals 
into the hands of the. Father (Luke xxiii. 46). Obedience is 
strength, for God, if He commands as He will, gives as He 
commands. Our understanding of Gethsemane would be 
incomplete did we not in very reverent meditation upon it, 
anticipate the record of Calvary. The signs of the victory 
of faith at once were shown. Mark the contrast of Jesus as 
He came to and as He went from the Garden. The disciples 
might sleep on and rest (Matt. xxvi. 45) for He no longer 
needed such support as their sympathy might have given. 
He met the betrayer, Judas, and His captors, undaunted 
and unafraid. Need we doubt the statement of the Fourth 
Gospel (xviii. 6) that His presence overawed this rabble? 
Human parallels are not unknown; and Luke records a similar 
instance of the effect of His presence (iv. 30). His consideration 
for His disciples, ‘Let these go their way’ (John xviii. 8), 
the calmness and courage of His bearing at His trials, His 
compassionate warning to the women of Jerusalem (xxiii. 28). 
His reproachful look at Peter (Luke xxii. 61), His prayer for 
His foes (34), His assurance to His penitent companion on 
the Cross (43), His committal of His mother to the care of 


the beloved disciple (John xix. 26, 27) are further evidences 
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of His self-mastery; and we do Him wrong in thinking of 
Him as broken in spirit as well as weak and worn in body, 
Only the cry of dereliction appears to show Him as victim 
and not as victor, and that has been shown to be also a 
victory. 

I am well aware that criticism offers doubts and denials 
of incidents and utterances which I have adduced; but in 
my judgement their invention is less credible than their 
authenticity, and much that critics question is not incon. 
sistent with historical reality if He was not only the subject 
of faith Himself, but is truly and rightly the object of our 
faith as Son or Word Incarnate, our Saviour and our Lord. 

The victory of faith begun in Gethsemane and completed 
on Calvary was sealed with the divine sign-manual of fact 
in the resurrection in which the incarnation reached its 
climax. While it is fitting that we should, with adoring 
gratitude, in our meditations for Lent, seek to realize fully 
all our redemption cost Him as our brother man, let us 
never forget what our redemption won; the Man of Sorrows | 
acquainted with grief is the Lord of Glory who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us and to save to the uttermost all 
that come unto God through Him (Hebrews vii. 25). Lent 
leads us not to Good Friday only but also to Easter Sunday. 


A. E. GaARvIE 
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Notes and Discussions 


‘A COMPANION TO THE BIBLE’ 


Tus volume is of the same kind as The Oxford Helps to the Study 
of the Bible and The Cambridge Companion to the Bible and is likely 
to be as useful and as famous. Its editor is Professor T. W. Manson 
(T. & T. Clark, 515 pages, 12s. 6d.). He has been helped by fifteen 
scholars, each a leading authority in his own realm. Its arrangement 
is excellent,—the first part dealing with ‘The Book’, the second 
with ‘The Land and the People’, and the third with ‘The Religion 
ofthe Bible’. A bibliography follows each article, and the bibliographies 
are all the better for being comparatively brief. There is an appendix 
on Calendar, Weights, Money, etc., and a number of maps, which 
show how much can be done by the use of lines and dots instead 
of colours. There are three indexes, of which the ‘General Index’ 
might well have been longer. It would be interesting to compare 
the book with the Cambridge Companion, first published nearly fifty 
years ago. It was possible to offer an edition of the latter at four 
shillings and sixpence! In the new book there is an interesting increase 
in the number of contributors who belong to the Free Churches. 
It opens with a valuable introductory article by the Editor under 
the title, ‘The Nature and Authority of the Canonical Scriptures’, 
which shows how scholars who do not take the ‘fundamentalist’ 
position may yet believe that the Bible is the Word of God. Some 
other differences will be noted later. 

A book may be judged by its purpose. Books of this kind seek to 
give the ‘general reader’ all the knowledge that he may reasonably 
demand before he undertakes the study of particular Biblical books, 
or passages, or themes. Perhaps three criteria may here be dis- 
tinguished : such a book should be written in words that the ‘general 
reader’ understands ; it should be clear and concise as well as compre- 
hensive; and it should distinguish statements about which there is 
general agreement among scholars from those about which there is 
disagreement. The articles in this volume almost everywhere satisfy 
these conditions. Perhaps only those who have tried to write such 
articles can understand fully how exacting the conditions are, but the 
reader should not be deceived. When a thing has been well done, 
it usually seems to have been easily done. There is no subject dealt 
with in this book that does not demand great skill in treatment. 
The few criticisms on particular points made below are chiefly meant 
to illustrate the great difficulties that elsewhere the various writers 
have triumphantly met. For instance, every one of the articles written 
by Methodist scholars—by Professor Howard on ‘The Language of 
the New Testament’, by Professor Lofthouse on ‘Biblical Ethics’, 
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and by Professor Snaith on ‘The Priesthood and the Temple ’—is 
model article. 

In the first part of the volume, entitled ‘The Book’, after the 
introductory essay already named, there are two articles on the 
Biblical Languages,—one on Hebrew and Aramaic, by Professor 
Mullo-Weir, and one on Hellenistic Greek, by Professor Howard, 
The former has made a gallant attempt to explain the structure of 
the Hebrew language to readers who know no Hebrew. The remainder 
of his article is excellent but it is doubtful whether any writer could 
succeed at the point just named. Professor Howard makes no such 
attempt with Greek, but shows, for instance from the papyri, how 
recent study has altered the meaning to be ascribed in English to 
some selected Greek terms. In his bibliography he has deftly hidden 
his own light ‘under a bushel’, and one wishes that the editor had 
taken it off. Professor Rowley deals with ‘Introduction to the Old 
Testament’, distinguishing between ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ criticism, 
and treating the several books in the divisions and order in which 
they occur in the Hebrew Canon. It would have been an advantage 
if the Protestant Churches, when they adopted the Hebrew Canon 
at the Reformation in preference to the Greek, had taken over the 
Hebrew arrangement of the books as well. This would have shown 
the way in which the Old Testament was not, for the Jew, primarily 
history in any of its parts, but always teaching. The next article 
in this part of the book illustrates the way in which books outside 
our Canon help to explain the background of books within it. The 
article is entitled ‘The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha’ and is written 
by Professor Oesterley, the leading English expert on the subject. 
It is only recently, of course, that its great importance has been 
recognized. The article by the Editor that follows is equally up-to- 
date. It deals with the contents of the New Testament, but the 
‘Non-Canonical Literature of the Period’ is included. There is an 
introductory section on ‘The Primitive Tradition’, and the New 
Testament books are taken in groups—‘The Pauline Corpus’, ‘The 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts’, and so on. This is one of the places where 
the modern emphasis on the unity, alongside the diversity, of the 
books of the Bible, is illustrated. 

The Second Part of the volume, ‘The Land and the People’, opens 
with an article by Canon Phythian-Adams on ‘The Geography of 
Palestine’. With modern historians it is a common-place that history 
cannot be understood apart from geography, and this is peculiarly — 
true of the Bible, perhaps most of all of the Old Testament. There 
many a story springs to life if the ‘lie of the land’, which it pre- 
supposes, is known. In passing it may be noted that the statement 
that ‘The Habiru or Hebrews were in all probability not a “Semitic” 
but an “Armenoid” people’ leaves the word ‘Armenoid’ unexplained, 
and besides, is silently contradicted elsewhere in the book. An article 
on ‘Asia Minor’ in the time of St. Paul follows, by Professor Calder. 
For a wonder there is a misprint in it (‘of’ for ‘to’ on page 167). 
On the principle that ‘much would have more’, one asks here why 
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there is not an article on Macedonia and Achaia, or even on ‘The 
Roman Empire in the First Century’. It is important that a reader 
should know something of the variety in its administration. Or 
again, in the General Index neither ‘Cyprus’ nor ‘Crete’ nor ‘Melita’ 
occurs, and the passage about ‘Philippians’ does not describe Philippi. 
Professor Jack writes the next article, on ‘Biblical Archeology’, 
and it could not have fallen into abler hands. Here, again, this 
volume improves upon its predecessors. At the same time the article 
would have been more accurately called ‘Old Testament Archeology’. 
Any knowledge of New Testament archzology needs to be gathered 
from scattered parts of other articles. Professor Jack tells us that he 
has paid special attention to recent discoveries, yet perhaps such 
older discoveries as the Assyrian are of more importance for Biblical 
studies than, for instance, the ‘Cappadocian Tablets’. Should there 
not also be mention of the Yeb Papyri and the Teaching of Amen- 
em-ope? Professor Theodore Robinson follows with an article on ‘The 
History of Israel’. It is probably true that no book of the Old 
Testament can be properly understood unless its reader is fairly 
familiar with such a ‘bird’s eye view’ of Hebrew history as is here 
given. The story is carried forward, in the modern way, to the Roman 
Procurators, the subject of ‘Rome in Palestine’ being important for 
the understanding both. of the Jews and Christians in the First 
Century of our era. 

The Third Part of the volume, on ‘The Religion of the Bible’, is, 
of course, its climax. It opens with an article by Professor Hooke 
on ‘The Early Background of Hebrew Religion’, in which he shows 
an admirable restraint in not over-emphasizing the disputed theory 
of which he is a leading advocate. The article shows also, as the 
next article continues also to show, that in its early period the religion 
of the Hebrews was much more like the religion of contemporary 
peoples than used to be thought. This next article is by Principal 
Wheeler Robinson under the title, ‘The Religion of Israel’. It goes 
without saying that he brings out the truth that, while there was 
a process of historical development in Hebraism, it reached, under 
the great Prophets from Amos onwards, a culmination that was 
altogether unique in the ancient world, and the only proper prelude 
to Christianity. A welcome article on ‘Angelology and Demonology’ 
follows, by Professor Oesterley. Too often a modern reader is left 
wondering when he comes to such words as ‘Gabriel’ and ‘demons’ 
in the New Testament. In Professor Lofthouse’s article on ‘Biblical 
Ethics’ there is the right stress on the fact that nowhere in the Bible 
is there such a thing as a separate ethic,—but that always ethics are 
the outcome of religion. Similarly, he brings out the fact that there 
is nowhere any attempt to display a complete or systematic ethic. 
Here the New Testament leaves much to later Christian thinking, 
and the thinking is even yet proceeding slowly. None the less, 
Christian ethics must always be derivative, the teaching of Jesus 
of Nazareth being their fons et origo. The two most important chapters 
in the book have been entrusted to Professor C. H. Dodd. The first 
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of these is entitled ‘The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ’. It is a 
masterly account, especially when its necessary brevity is considered, 
Not the least of its excellencies is the way in which the writer does 
justice to such themes as ‘The Kingdom of God’ and ‘The Son of 
Man’, which bulk so largely in current discussion. Here, too, we 
have a clear example of the way in which a scholar, who has weighed 
all that has been said about our Lord, none the less reaches the old 
Christian conclusion that He ‘is the Saviour, who died and is alive 
for evermore’. Similarly, in the next article on “The History and 
Doctrine of the Apostolic Age’, the writer, having surveyed ‘The 
First Century of Christian History’, and summarized the distinctively 
Christian Thought of the other New Testament documents, finds 
that ‘the Fourth Evangelist, who of all its major writers stands furthest 
in time from the life and teaching of Jesus, has understood more 
clearly, and expressed more powerfully than any of them, the central 
purport of His teaching and the meaning of His life and death’. In 
these two articles Professor Dodd, with great skill, has almost always 
managed to discriminate between statements that carry the minds 
of a general consensus of scholars from those where such a word as 
‘may’ needs to be introduced. He has also shown how the scholarship 
of to-day is moving in its own way back to the old belief that there 
is a unity in New Testament thought that transcends all the differences 
that mark its presentation in the several New Testament authors. 
In the succeeding chapter Professor Snaith draws together the story 
of the Priesthood and the Temple from the earliest to the latest of 
Bible ‘days’. Naturally he gives most space to the latest period, in 
which the Hebrew ritual was most fully elaborated, and thereby 
supplies an account of the Priests and the Temple which is just taken 
for granted by New Testament writers. This has too often been a 
neglected field. It is interesting to note that he agrees with other 
very recent writers in maintaining that in Old Testament times the 
breach between the Prophets and the Priests was never so absolute 
as many have supposed. It is a happy ‘sign of the times’ that the 
Editor has entrusted the next two subjects—‘The Scribes and the 
Law’ and ‘The Synagogue and its Worship’—to a learned Jew, 
Rabbi L. Rabinowitz. His scrupulous fairness, for instance, in his 
account of the Pharisees, is a ‘hall mark’ of true scholarship. Finally, 
the Bishop of Truro writes on ‘The Organisation and Work of the 
Primitive Church’. Here, as in many other parts of the book, there 
is compression without congestion. The chapter shows once more, 
though it does not say so, how precarious a foothold extreme 
Sacerdotalism can find in the First Century. 

The only book that challenges comparison with this work is the 
latest edition of the Oxford Helps. While it has the advantage of 
including a large series of plates, nine years have passed since its 
publication, and in that time ‘much water has flowed under the’ 
Biblical ‘bridge’. To change the figure, the serious English student 
of the Bible will be wise if he ‘girds up’ his financial ‘loins’ and buys 
this book. C. RyprEr 
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AN HISTORIAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT HISTORY! 


Sm CHARLES OMAN is a recognized master of his craft; his long 
experience as a teacher of History, and his contributions to the litera- 
ture of the subject have given him the right to be recognized as an 
authority, and anything that he has to say upon the practice of his 
craft is sure of a welcome. ; 

When does History begin? This is a question to which more than 
one answer has been given. There are those who would go back 
beyond the appearance of man upon earth, to the geologic ages ; and 
there is no logical reason why, if so minded, they should not go back 
further still—to the time when earth itself was not yet formed. We, 
however, are certainly content to confine ourselves to our own planet, 
to an earth already inhabited by man; and even after the appearance 
of the latter, would write off the earliest ages of man as pre-history. 
In other words before the beginning of History we prefer to recognize 
the existence of a pre-historic age, which lies beyond the purview of 
the historian. This, it may be added, seems to be the view of Pro- 
fessor Oman. History then begins just as far back as records are 
available, these records including oral tradition, written matter, and 
the results of archaeological research. The last named are of in- 
creasing importance with every year that passes; for not only is the 
material at our disposal continually growing in bulk, but experience 
is giving the archaeologist increased power of interpreting the his- 
torical significance of the findings of his spade. 

History then, as Sir Charles Oman reminds us, is the interpretation 
of evidence, written or unwritten. Interpretation involves an inter- 
preter, something of whose own personality and point of view can- 
not but enter into and at least tinge his presentation of the facts. 
The passionless historian, desiderated by Lord Acton, makes no strong 
appeal; the most effective writer is the man who frankly recognizes 
that his interpretation of past events can make no claim to finality, 
and honestly gives what appears to him to be the fairest and most 
consistent presentation of the facts as known to him. New sources 
of information may at any moment be discovered, and the discovery 
may necessitate the recasting of some of his conclusions. But is he 
to wait until he can present an unchallengeable verdict, which will 
do absolute justice to persons and policies, without any misappraise- 
ment of praise or blame? In that case he may well wait until the 
Greek Kalends, and never publish anything at all. Thus the result 
of patient and competent research, extending perhaps over many 
years, will go with him to the grave, and the world be the poorer for 
its loss. Against this danger Sir Charles utters a stern warning ; and 
to the would-be historian he offers some very pertinent advice— 
‘Do not be led away by megalomania; do not think you can possibly 
produce a book without mistakes; the man who imagines that he 
can do so will probably never write any book at all’. The quest after 
supreme excellence is a snare, and the perfect book intended to be 

1 On the Writing of History. By Sir Charles Oman. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 
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written may well be the worst enemy of the good book that could 
have been given to the world. For this reason Sir Charles Oman 
unequivocally deprecates vast and ill-defined aims in one who wishes 
to do something valuable for the cause of History. It is much better 
to make a definite beginning upon some piece of work, limited in 
scope and making no pretence to be the last word upon the subject, 
than to embark upon some more ambitious enterprise that may 
never be carried through. The outstanding example of one who 
failed to do what he might have done, because he never felt himself 
to be adequately equipped to realize his ideal, is that of Lord Acton. 
It was indeed a visit by Professor Oman to Lord Acton’s library 
that seems to have impressed upon his mind the peril of the quest 
for finality in the writing of History. The professor describes not 
only the vast expanse of shelves loaded with books on almost every 
conceivable subject, but the immense mass of MS. material in the 
form of white slips bearing references to all manner of topics, carefully 
pigeon-holed and docketed, though difficult of interpretation for 
anyone save the compiler himself. These covered a multitude of 
recondite subjects, such, for example, as early instances of sympa- 
thetic feeling for animals from Ulysses’ old dog onwards, and hard 
words about step-mothers in all national literatures. In the centre 
of the room there was a sort of altar built of unopened parcels of 
new books from continental publishers, which had arrived since the 
failing of Lord Acton’s health. These apparently came in at the rate 
of about ten per week, and showed how the recipient set himself to 
keep abreast of everything that was being written. Professor Oman 
sums up with the remark, ‘I never saw a sight that more impressed 
on me the vanity of human life and learning’. A quarter of the time 
spent in filling those pigeon-holes might have produced a dozen 
volumes, ‘perhaps an epoch-making work that might have lived for 
centuries’. Now this great mass of accumulated knowledge has to 
all intents and purposes vanished, and is for the most part lost to 
the world—a sad illustration of the futility of seeking to be master 
of everything before writing anything. Acton’s literary remains are 
a mere trifle to what they might have been, while the magnum opus 
which he had in mind was not even begun. Let this serve as a warning 
to others, whose gifts, it may be, fall far short of Acton’s, but who 
yet have it in them to produce work that will live; to this end let 
them confine their ideals within the reasonable limits imposed by 
the shortness of human life. 

There is a tendency among a certain school of modern historians 
to regard History as a science and to set it much upon the same 
plane as the natural sciences, the object of the passionless methods 
of research employed by the physicist in his laboratory. Of this 
view the late Professor Bury may perhaps be regarded as the pro- 
tagonist. There are, however, certain implications in this attitude 
which are not free from grave difficulties. It implies, for instance, 
that the course of History is determined by discoverable laws, which, 
like the laws of nature, should afford data not merely for the inter- 
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tation of things past but for the prediction of things to come, 
+ and future uniting together to form an inevitable process, moving 
in an ordered sequence of events to its appointed end. With this 
school Sir Charles Oman is by no means in entire accord. We 

with him in his contention that ‘History is not a tale of logical pro- 
cesses or necessary evolutions, but a series of happenings—some of 
them so startling as to be called cataclysms. One has to study these 
happenings with a cautious conviction that they might have happened 
otherwise, and that no word is so dangerous as the word “inevitable” 
and no conception so dangerous as the idea “progress”’. It can, 
of course, hardly be denied that there is a link of causal connexion 
at the back of the series of happenings which make up History as 
it presents itself to our eyes, and that to the eye of omniscience a 
certain inevitableness would be manifest in the whole sequence of 
events. To one possessed of such vision a vigorously ‘scientific’ 
exposition would no doubt be possible. But to us, limited as we are, 
such an ideal is entirely out of reach, and to us, History appears not 
merely as a stately evolutionary progress; it is not unfrequently 
cataclysmic—things happening which could not have been foreseen 
by the wisest, things entirely unexpected, and too often disconcerting, 
if not ruinous in their effects. So far from being an impersonal, logical 
process, it has been profoundly affected, and the course of events turned 
in a new direction by the sudden appearance of an epoch-making per- 
sonality—a cataclysmic man, as Professor Oman would describe him. 
It is far from being an idle question to ask whether the course of 
History would have been other than it is if so and so had never lived 
—Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Mohammed, Charles the Great, 
William the Conqueror, Luther, Bismarck, Hitler, to name a few 
outstanding individuals. With reference to the part played by the 
individual in shaping the course of History, Sir Charles Oman makes 
a very interesting point by raising the question, What might have 
been the result if Kaiser William I had died at the age of three score 
and ten, and Frederick had succeeded to the Prussian throne in 1867 
—what, in that case, would have become of the Bismarckian policy 
and the new Reich? Would the tragedy of 1914 have taken place, 
and would the world have been under the shadow of the great fear 
which lies upon it to-day? Omniscience might handle such questions 
on strictly scientific lines, but the limitations of our vision leave 
us wondering. Finality in historical judgement lies beyond our search, 
and we can but do our best, by impartial weighing of the evide nce 
available, to arrive at the truth as nearly as we may. 

Though of outstanding importance these are some only of the 
points of interest to which attention is called in this suggestive book. 
As might have been expected, Professor Oman joins issue with the 
views of the late J. R. Green on ‘drum and trumpet’ history. While 
there is a considerable element of truth in his contention, Green at 
times overstressed his theory even to the point of talking nonsense. 
This is clearly pointed out by Sir Charles, who deals very effectively 
with the whole question in the chapter ‘A Plea for Military History’. 
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Another chapter bears the appetising title ‘Some Humours of History’; 
this title is a misnomer, ‘curiosities’ would have been a better des- 
cription ; it may be quaint, but it is hardly humorous, to quote a 
typical example, to learn that the famous Mommsen committed him- 
self to the statement that Welsh is spoken in Cumberland! Much 
more interesting is ‘History at Oxford’, which tells the story of the 
uphill path by which History has come into its own in that ancient 
seat of learning. The story is illustrated by an attractive series of 
brief biographical sketches of some of the leading Oxford historians 
of the last two generations. Their names at least are, for the most 
part, pretty well known, and many readers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of getting, at any rate, a nodding acquaintance with the men 
themselves. Among these is Professor York Powell, pithily described 
as the perfect type of the ‘researcher’ who does nothing but research 
and who has too many irons in the fire to produce a single welded 
bar. Here once more we are brought sharply to the point which Sir 
Charles Oman insists upon again and again—the peril of the magnum 
opus which is never written. Let the individual student do what he 
can ; if he cannot write a large book, a little one may be well within 
his powers, or failing the latter the printing and editing of some for- 
gotten record may be a bit of useful service. Let him by all means 
accumulate all the knowledge that he can, but, at the same time, 
let him ever keep in mind that, unless the results of his research 
are printed, his accumulated knowledge will die with him, and the 
world be none the better for it. The stress laid upon this very practical 
consideration is perhaps the most impressive feature of a very valuable 
book. W. Ernest BEET 


GERMANY’S DARLING: FREDERICK THE GREAT 


THE soul of a people is revealed in its heroes, and especially in its 
greatest. Alfred the Great is England, and Frederick the Great 
Germany. To study Alfred in his works and in Asser’s Life, is to 
converse and live at home with ‘God’s Englishman’. And to read 
Carlyle’s Frederick, maugre all its tiresome encyclopedic material on 
every principal person or place that Frederick made famous, is to 
see the disciplined soldier that lived to make Prussia the head and 
spearpoint of the German Empire, that Sparta that lacked an Athens, 
and missed Marathon. Absit omen. 

Adolph Hitler has given fresh prominence to Frederick the Great 
by declaring his policy to be Frederician. Who and what was Frederick? 
And what was his policy? 

Frederick II, ‘the Great’, was King of Prussia, born in 1712 and 
dying in 1786. He reigned from May 31, 1740, and was the most 
brilliant soldier of his time; at the same time he was the absolute 
ruler of Prussia, and busied himself in all that concerned the improve- 
ment of his people and the development of their finances. To pile 
up a great war chest, equip fortresses and magazines, and to discipline 
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an ever-increasing army to the most perfect degree (160,000 strong), 
were the constant endeavour of his life: for he intended Prussia 
should match Austria and deal on equal terms with the Hapsburg 
emperors. The wheel he started has turned the perfect circle at last, 
and Prussia has swallowed Austria, absorbing kingdoms, palatinates, 
duchies, landgravates, free cities, etc., on the way. It has yet to be 
seen whether Frederick has a successor, for all his imitators have 
gone their way with the goal of a safe and stable imperial rule un- 
achieved, and a German Reich but a splendid vision. 

Frederick’s father was the first King of Prussia; he ruled under 
the Austrian Emperor, as one of the many feudal princes that made 
up the loosely aggregated political entity named the Holy Roman 
Empire, the head of which held an elected position. The appointment 
of a new Emperor by a group of Elector Princes was a matter of as 
much intrigue and finesse as the election of a new pope. When elected 
his powers were crippled by his subordinate princes having definitely 
limited terms of obligation, especially in the number of soldiers each 
prince would find in case of an imperial call, and the like. The quota 
of Prussia was fixed. Another complication in the political world 
was created by the male succession to rule in the separate principalities. 
Families tailed out in males, and consequently combinations of 
principalities were constantly changing. The little house of the 
Hohenzollerns hailing from the south-west of Germany thus acquired 
the Duchy of Brandenburg with its electorate, and other lands in the 
north-east. A map of Germany and Austria in the seventeenth 
century is a perfect kaleidoscope of small states and free cities. 
Frederick the Great had so worked towards his end of checkmating 
and ‘crippling the Imperial power that he created a bond of union 
among the princes of Germany that was an effective safeguard of his 
royal, and their real, independence—the ‘Firstenbund’ or League 
of Princes became an accomplished fact the year before his death: 
his work was done. 

The training of Frederick was unique. His father, the first Prussian 
King, determined to train his son in Spartan fashion, to be a hardy 
soldier, thrifty and frugal. His mother encouraged him in all that was 
opposite. His governess and tutor were French, and gave him a 
taste for letters, music, and all that was French in habits and life 
and language. He was forbidden Latin, and secretly acquired it. 
He hated riding and shooting. A brilliant and glorious sister, Wilhel- 
mina, shared his views and backed his prejudices. His father found 
all out at last, and got the deepest detestation for his boy. Privately 
and publicly he assailed him with brutal insults and blows. In both 
he and his sister shared. Companions in misery, Frederick and 
Wilhelmina became intensely affectionate one toward the other. 
Military drill was exacted from the boy from his earliest years: he 
had to act the officer for a small company of his own age and the 
strictest military rule was ruthlessly enforced. Growing up, his father 
in anger cancelled very welcome marriage arrangements for brother 
and sister with a daughter and son of the English King, George II. 
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So desperate did young Frederick become that he endeavoured to 
escape, helped by two lieutenants, Katte and Keith. The plot wag 
detected, Katte got off, Keith and Frederick were arrested. Poor 
Keith was sentenced to death, and marched to his doom, where 
Frederick might see him go from a window. Frederick was court- 
martialled and imprisoned for about a year in solitary confinement. 
Released and stripped of his rank he was sent to the audit office for 
the Army and for agriculture, and set to making up accounts, making 
extracts, and looking up minutes. He worked hard, and got thoroughly 
to understand (for his future infinite benefit) the government finance 
and agriculture of a kingdom. No item, however meticulous, escaped 
his future keen observation, and the slightest extravagance was 
caustically criticized and stopped. The most rigid economy was ever 
enforced by ‘the first servant of the state’, as he called himself. 
Unhappily Frederick lived a rakish life in his early manhood and his 
father’s fierce resentment of his tastes and habits were all the more 
intensified. 

At length a sobering took place and the military rank that he was 
stripped of was restored. He was colonel at twenty and the next year 
was married to a cousin of Maria Theresa by his father’s orders, 
For nine years, till he came to the throne in 1730, he lived a life that 
was hard and brutal: his marriage was unhappy, there were no 
children, and the brutality of his father was practised by the son, 
and his wife was the unhappy victim: he seldom visited her. 

The one redeeming feature of his hard military character was a 
love of French literature and music. He was an excellent flautist, 
delighted in musical entertainment and strove hard to become a 
literary artist. He failed, as every one must who attempts to be 
a poet in a language other than what his mother spoke to him. Nor 
will he be one then, as Cicero lived to prove, if he be not ‘born one’, 
as Horace so aptly put it. He tickled the risibility of Voltaire many 
a time, as he mended his French numbers and doctored his choice 
of words. Had he been wise enough to appreciate the German he so 
unaffectedly despised, he might have written something that had 
lived. Goethe was born when Frederick was thirty-seven, and Schiller 
when he was forty-six, Lessing when he was seventeen. ‘Despise 
not thy enemy’ never had an apter illustration. And he handled 
Luther’s bible. No more is to be said. 

The times were profane and immoral to a degree that was not 
decently pagan. Frederick was a free thinker and a freemason. He 
corresponded with Voltaire, and got him with difficulty to come te 
his court, and to share in his life very intimately. At last, not even 
the money that Voltaire so ardently loved, and Frederick so lavishly 
gave him, could keep him at Berlin, enduring the brutal sarcasm 
that passed for German wit. He left and was followed, en route to 
France, by the plague of German dull-witted buffoonery. All over 
Europe the ruling classes were immoral to an amazing extent. Madame 
Pompadour had her day, and with her tribe ruled the fashion, and 
called the tune in European politics: they knew all, influenced all 
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and were handsomely bribed by all. To do him credit Frederick drew 
the line at Pompadour, and would not even know her, and said so 
in caustic contempt. 

The one ameliorating moral circumstance in Frederick’s life was his 
constant love and worship of his sister Wilhelmina. Both before and 
after her marriage, all through to her life’s end, their letters were 
a religious and moral exercise of no small value, in keeping life sane 
and noble in some degree for both. Frederick was often driven to 
despair by the absence of steadying religious beliefs: for years 
he kept with him a poison tube to be used as a last resort, 
when life became unbearable, and it was found after his death. His 
materialistic philosophy had brought him to Lucretius’s last step 
—though he never took it. Hitler contemplates the same end if his 
aim is finally foiled. 

In a very extraordinary fashion Frederick lived to perpetuate the 
ways of the father he so thwarted and detested. Coming to the throne 
at twenty-eight he adopted his father’s rigid economy and military 
aims: he took council with ministers who had to register his views, 
and he sought in every way possible to raise the standard of life of 
the people, to increase the value and fertility of the soil, to encourage 
trade and transport, dig canals, advance education, stimulate learned 
societies, and above everything to create so perfect an army and so 
thorough an organization of its munitions and supplies that it could 
be hutled at any time at any point to enforce his will and achieve his 
object. His father’s regiment of giants, that were the amusement 
and wonder of Europe, were instantly disbanded and everything 
subordinated to clockwork efficiency and absolute economy. Review 
days were a terror to every slacker, officer or man. And yet he could 
be approached by every one, military or civilian, who had a grievance. 
His sense of humour was such that he gloried in the caricature of 
his deficiencies and won popularity by his frankness. The miller 
who refused to sell him his land and told his agent when he was 
reminded that as King Frederick could take it, that there was a Court 
of Law in Berlin, was declared to be a worthy German hero. The 
same humour broke out after hearing a sermon on the dignity of 
human nature, ‘He does not know the accursed race’. (Ach mein 
lieber Sultzer, er kennt nicht diese verdammte Rasse.) But there 
was a cruel streak in him that has been characteristic of the Hohen- 
‘zollern chiefs—a delight in watching an unfortunate opponent suffer- 
ing unmitigated ignominy when an answer would be lése-majesté. 

At the start of his reign Frederick put forward a claim to three 
duchies of Silesia, and placed it before Austria as his father had 
done before him. The claim was denied by Maria Theresa, as it had 
always been denied. He repudiated his father’s guarantee of the 
Pragmatic Sanction that gave Maria Theresa her crown. His army 
of 30,000 he flung over the border, and won a victory at Mollwitz 
in 1741 when, thinking he had lost, he rode off the field—a nasty 
snag for his reputation. A second great victory in the following 
year at Chotusitz compelled Maria Theresa to grant him his claim. 
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East Friesland was added to his possessions in the next year, and 
by alliances with other princes and France he managed through 
ill and good fortune, retreats and victories, to win the Peace of Dresden 
in 1745 and to gain a firm hold of Silesia. He was thirty-three and 
the most striking of European royalties. For eleven years he exercised 
his genius in developing his country’s resources, watching every item 
of public expense with niggardly care, piling up his treasure, strengthen- 
ing his defences, keeping his army in absolute readiness for action, 
draining marshes, planting fruit trees, establishing silk and other 
manufactures. All was done with his father’s virile attention, and 
negligence anywhere received swift punishment. Then broke out the 
Seven Years War, and ‘Father Fritz’ found all Europe against him. 
His genius shone forth in all its strength. At times it seemed as if 
nothing but ruin lay ahead; but his power in handling his army, 
in selecting his ground, in timing his blows, baffled and finally winded 
his enemies. Prussia was exhausted but victorious when the Peace 
of Hubertsburg was signed on Feb. 15, 1763, and she appeared on 
the map of Europe as the equal of Austria and the rallying point 
of the Protestant powers. At once Frederick turned his attention to 
the development of the country’s resources, sent his horses among 
the farmers for ploughing and draught, improved the debased coinage, 
rebuilt houses and added new, provided seed corn, founded the Bank 
of Berlin, and utterly transformed the mode of collecting taxes, to 
the discomfiture of many and to the States’ greatly increased income. 
All his ruling days he had been interested in furthering the codifica- 
tion of German law and the reform of its procedure: he set the 
process afoot, part was realized during his life, but the Landrecht, 
a work of great labour and learning, was only completed after his 
death in 1794. 

Two things remained to do, to meet the encroachment of Russia, 
and to finally settle accounts with Austria. The first was met by a 
treaty with the Empress Catharine and resulted in their agreeing 
to paralyse and carve up Poland between them, to Frederick’s lasting 
shame; the latter by a treaty after the invasion of Bohemia, when 
the so-called war of the Bavarian Succession resulted in Frederick 
gaining Franconian principalities. 

Frederick carried out a scheme of rulership that made nothing of 
the people, save as a great charge whose welfare had to be cared for 
by the ruler and his chosen ministers. Their wants were consulted, 
but the mode of their supply had to be determined by himself, aided 
by his own council of experts. Nothing exactly like it has existed 
in English history. Even the overbearing autocracy of Henry VIII — 
had to take serious account of the Parliament of both houses. 

In international affairs his ideas were distinctly predatory. He 
struck out for what he wanted at the suitable time regardless of 
meum and tuum. And with this principle in mind he concentrated 
all his available resources in men, material and coin to wage aggressive 
war suddenly and effectively. His knowledge of strategy and tactics 
was of the first order. He had an eye for ground second to none: 
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he thrust himself in everywhere in advance both in time and space: 
he seized every possible situation and predated his enemy. Nothing 
whatever was left to chance. His energy was tireless. He rose at 
five in summer and six in winter and worked at public business till 
eleven, when he went for parade. One to two he dined. Then came 
signing of orders with caustic notes added. After came literary or 
other pleasures. At seven a concert took place, at 8.30 he supped, which 
might go on till midnight, if the company were specially agreeable. 
Ladies were seldom present. He rarely visited the queen. He lived, as 
to the use of his time, as regularly as his English contemporary John 
Wesley. And his restless precision and efficiency remind one of Caesar. 

He left a fatal legacy of personal rule that has inspired the aristocracy 
and professional classes of Germany, whether military or civil, with 
an insolent and insouciant disrespect for the common people. Democ- 
racy as @ principle of rule is utterly abhorrent to them. Efficiency 
in securing whatever may add to the wealth and security of the State 
is all. The liberty of the individual is ultimately of no account. That 
liberty can be a principle of absolute value is never even discussible. 
The worst verse in Paul is, ‘Brethren, ye were called for liberty’. The 
will of the State, as expressed by the head of it, is all. Germany at the 
moment is where England was in the worst hours of Henry VIIIth’s 
rule: democracy and religious liberty have no ghost of a chance. 

The issue of the business is now being tried out. Alfred was called 
‘England’s Darling’: Frederick has been the ‘Hohenzollern’s Darling’, 
God forfend he be not ultimately Germany’s, or Luther’s work will 
have been undone. Meantime, the fifteen volumes of the Prussian 
General Staff on Frederick’s great battles and the thirty-five volumes 
of his political correspondence are the Old and New Testaments of 
Prussia’s Nazi soldiers and politicians. 

JAMES LEWIS 


PLUTARCH AS A BIOGRAPHER 


WueEn James Boswell wrote his introduction to the famous Life of 
Johnson, he claimed that he was employing the identical method 
of Plutarch, ‘the prince of ancient biographers’. The peculiarity of 
that method is described very clearly at the beginning of Plutarch’s 
Life of Alexander: ‘I am writing biography, not history; and often a 
man’s most brilliant actions prove nothing as to his true character, 
while some trifling incident, some casual remark or jest, will throw 
more light upon what manner of man he was than the bloodiest battle, 
the greatest array of armies, or the most important siege. Therefore, 
just as portrait painters pay more attention to those peculiarities of 
the face and eyes, in which the likeness consists, and care but little 
for the rest of the figure, so it is my duty to dwell especially upon those 
actions which reveal the workings of my heroes’ minds, and from 
these to construct the portrait of their respective lives, leaving their 
battles and their great deeds to be recorded by others.’! 
1 Plutarch’s Lives, tr. Stewart and Long, vol. iii, p. 300. 
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It appears from this that Plutarch had a correct idea of biography, 
however much his work may fall short of modern standards. His aim 
was to achieve a portrait of the individual man. Modern biography 
demands, in addition, that the portrait should be true, and that it 
should be presented in an artistic form.1 As regards scientific truth, 
Plutarch’s work assuredly leaves much to be desired. Although he 
consulted a great variety of sources, both historical and anecdotal, 
in assembling the material for his Lives, he lacked the critical skill 
necessary for assessing the relative value of his authorities. Further, 
his imperfect acquaintance with Latin must have restricted the scope 
of his research in connection with the Roman Lives. The result is 
that a good deal of the information which he furnishes has to be 
accepted with reserve, and many of the anecdotes are easily refutable. 
Nevertheless, he generally follows the best authorities in his summaries 
of events, and usually shows a sane judgement in deciding between 
conflicting accounts. 

With regard to form, a modern biographer is expected to provide 
an artistic synthesis of the material, without displaying too obtrusively 
the amount of research involved. Plutarch, however, gives the state- 
ments of his authorities seriatim, stating at the close which version he 
prefers. If footnotes had been in use in his day, much of this quotation 
could have been avoided. As it is, while the constant references to 
authorities detract from the form of the work, they enhance its value 
for antiquarians and students of history. 

Further, Plutarch devised a peculiar structure for his Lives. Since 
they are meant to be especially sketches of character, two or more 
chapters at the beginning are devoted to the origin and character of 
the man who is being studied, a number of anecdotes being told to 
illustrate his leading traits. Then follow the chief military and political 
events of his life, all with a view to illuminating the man’s character 
as it has been already conceived. The final two or three chapters 
describe the manner of his death and his place of burial, concluding 
very rarely with a paragraph in a moralizing strain. 

Plutarch makes considerable use of the device of contrast. This 
takes two forms. First of all, he sketches the portraits of Greeks and 
Romans in pairs. Since the Greek and Roman who are thus placed in 
juxtaposition seldom exhibit any striking resemblances,* points of 
difference rather than likeness are stressed, with a view to making 
the outlines stand out clearly. Secondly, in several biographies 4 
second personage is introduced to act as a foil to the first, after the 
fashion of a Sophoclean tragedy. Thus, the portrait of Themistocles 
gains in definiteness by frequent comparison with that of Aristeides, 
who was a man ‘of a mild and honourable nature, and as a states- 
man cared nothing for popularity or personal glory, but did what he 
thought right with great caution and strict rectitude.* On the other 
hand, the conservatism of Aristeides, who wished to maintain the 


1See Development of English Biography, H. Nicholson, p. 142. . 
2 The best parallels in the series are Alexander and Caesar, Demosthenes and Cicero. 


3 Plutarch’s Lives, tr. Stewart and Long, vol. i, p. 187. 
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status quo against Themistocles’ policy of naval expansion, is used to 
throw into relief the extraordinary foresight and resource of the 
latter. The contrast between the absolute integrity of the one and 
the unscrupulousness of the other is drawn very impressively in the 
anecdote about Themistocles’ scheme to burn up the Greek fleet at 
Pagasae. “When Themistocles told the Athenian assembly that he 
had in mind a proposition most valuable to the state, which neverthe- 
less could not be openly discussed, the people bade Aristeides alone 
listen to what it was and give his opinion upon it. Then Themistocles 
told Aristeides, that he meditated burning the entire fleet of the Greeks, 
as they lay drawn up on the beach, as by this means Athens would 
become the greatest state in Greece, and mistress of all the others. 
Aristeides, on hearing this, came forward to the assembly and said 
that the proposal of Themistocles, although most advantageous, was 
yet most wicked and unjust. When the people heard this, they for- 
bade Themistocles to prosecute his design.’! 

A similar use is made of the opposition between Nicias and Alci- 
biades, and between Demosthenes and Phocion. The rashness, self- 
confidence and frivolity of Alcibiades form an admirable contrast to 
the caution, half-heartedness and ‘conventional virtue’ of Nicias. 
Phocion, likewise, with his realistic politics, invincible courage and 
absolute honesty, is matched against Demosthenes, who consistently 
advocated an aggressive policy towards Macedon, ‘yet was not an 
entirely reliable soldier in battle, nor altogether proof against the 
seduction of a bribe’. 

Such is the normal pattern followed in Plutarch’s biographies. The 
general scheme may have been influenced by the work of Peripatetic 
predecessors, such as Theophrastus, who wrote interesting and highly 
amusing sketches of various ‘characters’, in which a number of 
details were grouped together to illustrate a particular type of human 
temperament. The device of introducing parallels and contrasts may 
have been due to Plutarch himself. The method, in any case, is 
deductive. A certain general scheme is outlined, and anecdotes 
are adduced as corroboration. In modern biography, on the other 
hand, the ideal method is inductive. The life of the individual should 
be unfolded gradually and chronologically, the conclusions regarding 
his character being drawn by the way, with the help of ‘lighthouse 
flashes of intuition and imagination’ .* 

But whatever his shortcomings may be in respect of truth, artistic 
form, or method, Plutarch is still a very interesting author to read. 
His anecdotes are opposite and full of bon-mots, he narrates events 
impressively and often with great dramatic power, and some passages 
attain to a high degree of literary merit. 

No biography could be dull which is so full of piquant sayings. 

ilaus, when invited to hear a man who could imitate the nightin- 
gale, replied : ‘But I have heard the original.’ When someone expressed 


Plutarch’s Lives, vol. p. 92. 
Development of English Biography, H. Nicolson, p, 110. 
* Plutarch’s Lives, vol. iii, p. 173. 
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surprise to Cato that he had no statue, though so many obscure men 
had obtained that honour, he answered: ‘I had rather that men 
should ask why I have no statue than that they should ask why | 
have one.”! After the battle of Asculum, where the loss on both sides 
amounted to over 15,000 men, Pyrrhus, being congratulated by his 
friends on the victory, said in reply : ‘If we win one more such victory 
over the Romans, we shall be utterly ruined.’? 

There are times when he piles one anecdote on top of another, 
so that the cumulative effect is almost cinematographic. The figure 
lives and moves. Thus, in describing the early life and character of 
Alcibiades, he says: ‘Emulation and love of distinction were the 
most prominent of his many violent passions, as is clear from the 
anecdotes of his childhood. Once when hard pressed in wrestling, 
rather than fall, he began to bite his opponent’s hands. The other 
let go his hold, and said, “You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman”, 
“No,” said he, “like a lion.”” While yet a child, he was playing at 
knucklebones with other boys in a narrow street, and when his turn 
came to throw, a loaded wagon was passing. He at first ordered the 
driver to stop his team because his throw was to take place directly 
in the path of the wagon. Then, as the boor who was driving would 
not stop, the other children made way, but Alcibiades flung himself 
down on his face directly in front of the horses, and bade him drive 
on at his peril. The man, in alarm, now stopped his horses, and the 
others were terrified and ran up to him.’ 

The power that resided in Phocion’s Laconic utterances comes home 
to us from the following description: ‘As the smallest coins are those 
which have the greatest intrinsic value, so Phocion in his speeches 
seemed to say much with few words. We are told that once while the 
people were flocking into the theatre Phocion was walking up and 
down near the stage, plunged in thought. “You seem meditative, 
Phocion,” said one of his friends. “Yes, by Zeus,” answered he, 
‘IT am considering whether I can shorten the speech which I am going 
to make to the Athenians.”” Demosthenes himself, who despised the 
other orators, when Phocion rose used to whisper to his friends, “Here 
comes the cleaver of my harangues.’’’ 

Another vivid picture is that of the manner of the two Gracchi 
when speaking in public: ‘First in the character and expression of his 
countenance, and in his movements, Tiberius was mild and sedate, 
Caius was animated and impetuous. When Tiberius harangued the 
people, he would stand composedly on one spot, but Caius was the 
first Roman who moved about on the rostra and pulled his toga from 
his shoulder while he was speaking, as Cleon the Athenian is said to 
have been the first popular orator at Athens who threw his cloak 
from him and struck his thigh. The manner of Caius was awe-striking 
and vehemently impassioned, the manner of Tiberius was more pleas- 
ing and calculated to stir the sympathies : the language of Tiberius was 

1 Plutarch’s Lives, vol. ii, p. 118. 
2 Tbid. vol. ii, p. 204. 


3 Ibid. vol. i, p. 319. 
“Ibid. vol. iii, p. 470. 
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pure and elaborated to great nicety, that of Caius was persuasive and 
exuberant. . . . The differences in their character corresponded to 
their respective styles of speaking: Tiberius was moderate and mild, 
Caius was rough and impetuous, and it often happened that in his 
harangues he was carried away by passion, contrary to his judgement, 
and his voice became shrill, and he fell to abuse, and grew confused 
in his discourse. To remedy this fault, he employed Licinius, a well- 
educated slave, who used to stand behind him when he was speaking, 
with a musical instrument, such as is used as an accompaniment to 
singing, and whenever he observed that the voice of Caius was becom- 
ing harsh and broken through passion, he would produce a soft note, 
upon which Caius would immediately moderate his vehemence and 
his voice, and become calm.’! 

In the narrative sections Plutarch often tells his tale with admir- 
able dramatic effect, introducing striking details that enable the reader 
to envisage the scene. Thus, in describing the last days of Cicero, he 
tells how the orator and his brother get word of the proscriptions at 
their Tusculan villa, and depart hurriedly in litters towards the sea. 
On the way Quintus changes his mind, and returns to get some neces- 
saries. Cicero, reaching the coast, embarks on a vessel, but irreso- 
lutely lands again, and sets out for Rome, only to turn back and sail 
in the direction of Formiae. Crows settle on the vessel as it approaches 
land, and follow him to the villa, one even removing the covering 
of his couch as ke lies resting. His slaves then place him in a litter, 
and are conveying him back to the sea when the murderers break into 
the house, overtake him and perform their appointed task.? 

The Life of Pericles reaches a high level of descriptive power in the 
chapters devoted to the policy whereby that statesman both adorned 
the city and simultaneously provided the people with a livelihood. 
The architectural achievements of Mnesicles, Pheidias, and their 
colleagues are painted in vivid phrases, and the immense activity 
that arose in the city during that period is brought home by a list of 
all the materials required for the work, and of all the artisans and 
workers whose services were enlisted. ‘These buildings were of 
immense size, and unequalled in beauty and grace, as the workmen 
endeavoured to make the execution surpass the design in beauty; 
but what was most remarkable was the speed with which they were 
built. All these edifices, each of which, one would have thought, 
it would have taken many generations to complete, were all finished 
during the most brilliant period of one man’s administration. This 
makes Pericles’ work all the more wonderful, because it was built in 
a short time, and yet has lasted for ages. In beauty each of them 
at once appeared venerable as soon as it was built; but even at the 
present day the work looks as fresh as ever, for they bloom with an 
eternal freshness which defies time, and seems to make the work 
instinct with an unfading spirit of youth.’ 


1 Plutarch’s Lives, vol. iv, pp. 57-9. 
3 Ibid. vol. iv, p. 205, seg. 
3 Ibid. vol. i, p. 264. 
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Finally, we may glance at one feature of the Parallel Lives which 
according to modern canons should be rigidly excluded—the tendency 
to moralize. To this element Plutarch attaches the greatest import- 
ance, and in his Life of Timoleon he states definitely that the study of 
the lives of good men tends to the elevation of character.’ Even though 
this may detract from his work qua biography, one cannot but feel 
grateful for the many homely lessons which he inserts from time to 
time, and which reveal to us the kindly and humane nature of the 
writer himself. After recounting the harsh manner in which Cato 
treated his slaves and animals, he digresses into a discourse on the 
distinction between justice and kindness, the latter being of wider 
application and often extended to brute beasts. Human sympathy 
with dumb animals is illustrated by the Athenian people’s care for the 
faithful mule who had helped to draw the loads for the building of 
the Parthenon, and by Xanthippus’ grief for the dog who had swum 
all the way to Salamis beside his master’s ship, and whom he buried 
on the promontory called The Dog’s Tomb. ‘We ought not,’ he con- 
cludes, ‘to treat living things as we do our clothes and our shoes, and 
throw them away after we have worn them out, but we ought to accustom 
ourselves to show kindness in these cases, if only in order to teach 
ourselves our duty towards one another.’? 

Although there were many Athenians who grew weary of hearing 
Aristeides called the Just, Plutarch declares in no uncertain language 
that he himself is altogether on the side of Justice and Virtue. ‘Most 
men,’ he says, ‘regard the gods with admiration, with fear, and with 
reverence ; with admiration, because they are eternal and unchange- 
able; with fear, because of their power and dominion ; with reverence 
and love, because of their justice. Yet men covet immortality, which no 
flesh can attain to ; and also power, which depends mostly upon fortune; 
while they disregard virtue, the only godlike attribute which it is in 
our power to obtain, not reflecting that when a man is in a position 
of great power and authority he will appear like a god if he acts justly, 
and like a wild beast if he does not.’ 

Marie V. WILLIAMS 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


Humsert Wotfe once said that his unwritten poems were his best, 
which could be taken to mean that his creative striving had not 
achieved his own ideal or that his finest thoughts and feelings were 
too deep to put into words. In most of his writings one can detect 
an undercurrent of disappointment as though he worked to be a 
poet, rather than be a receptable waiting for that ‘spark from Heaven 
to fall’. 

He is not a great poet according to his own definition—‘that every 
great poet adds to the thought of the world; it is even true that no 
poet can be great who does not’, but he had a talent for presenting 


1 Plutarch’s Lives, vol. i, p. 395. 
8 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 104. 
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religious principles and creeds in a new light. ‘Requiem’ (1927) is 
such a poem although in reality it is a series of poems of varying 
metre linked together by the same theme. It is, perhaps, his best work 
and is the philosophical problem of man’s relation to the universe 
treated with a religious background. ‘London Christmas’ which 
ap a few years ago in the Radio Times treats of carols, Christmas 
dinners and Christmas trees in an entirely original: way. The third 
section finds him in a mood of spiritual tragedy. 

Thrice happy tree, about whose candled grace 

Childhood looks up and out, unconsciously, 

to where, hill planted, in another place 

Unlit, ungarnished stands a leafless tree. 

They have cut it down—the woodcutters of Rome— 

long since, but what it bore delivered them 

from their own hearts. 

Poetry is essentially the language of the imagination; as A. E. 
Housman writes, ‘Poetry is not the thing said but a way of saying 
it’, and it is when a writer has something of importance to say and 
puts that thought into imagery that a true poet is born. Humbert 
Wolfe took many tragic themes but dealt with them in a moving 
manner and with an imagery akin to W. B. Yeats. His use of im- 
perfect rhymes permits a poetic diction as elaborate as that of Swin- 
burne and his poems can be criticized on the grounds that he was 
too conscious of the power of words and of the emotion aroused by 
melodic beauty and a haunting cadence. 

‘This Blind Rose’ (1928) is full of such instances. ‘The Unknown 
Goddess’ is of a more normal order. He tells us in his ‘Signpost to 
Poetry’ that ‘every major poet from Chaucer to Chesterton does at 
some time pause to ponder on the ultimate issues of life and death’ 
and he is no exception. Again and again one finds developed in odd 
poems the idea expressed in his ‘Journeys End’. 

As a satirist, Humbert Wolfe exceeded his prowess as traditional 
poet, which means that when he was not thinking of word sequence 
he became more spontaneous, and natural culture was superseded 
by mother-wit. ‘Notes on English Verse Satire’ (1929) present an 
instructive and entertaining history of the subject, and this was 
followed by an example of satire a year later, ‘The Uncelestial City’. 
‘News of the Devil’ (1926) was an earlier satire on modern newspaper 
magnates. 

Besides his many books of poems he wrote criticisms and an auto- 
biography of his childhood, ‘Now a Stranger’, and an excellent book 
of ‘Circular Saws’ which are sermons in brief or modern fables, not 
forgetting that every fable has a moral. 

A convalescent holiday in the south of France and the Hautes- 
Alpes produced ‘P.L.M.’ (1936) which is a most energetic account of 
Peoples, Landfalls and Mountains that one can read. A book which 
can be read and forgotten, reread and forgotten and remain amusing. 

Humbert Wolfe was responsible for Reverie of a Policeman (1936) 
at the Mercury Theatre and the next year he wrote a fifteenth-century 
play in rhymed verse, The Silent Knight. However, if one is familiar 
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with Chaucer, with Beaumont and Fletcher, we can criticize Th 
Silent Knight by admiring alone the splendour of the production, 
The originality of his poetry which was his major achievement 
makes one realize that verse is not an alien thing and it is not 4 
question of trying to be obscure (hoping to be mistaken for profundity), 
The use of poetry as Humbert Wolfe portrayed it, is to help in a 
greater and wider understanding of life, to find exquisite and endless 
pleasure and in the words of a kindred spirit—Andrew Young, 


Beauty here I do not seek 
More than I sought on my mother’s cheek, 


and that is a philosophy worth a thought. ° 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe, C.B., C.B.E., died in January of this year, 
at the age of fifty-four, and although he will be remembered as a 
poet and satirist he was also the deputy secretary of the Ministry 
of Labour. The position was no sinecure and it was fortunate for 
the public service in which he was engaged that a man with great 
imaginative gifts should be able to use them for arbitration cases in 
an official capacity. 

R. GILBERT 


JESUS AND HIS SACRIFICE 


Dr. W. F. Lorruovss, in the April 1938 issue of this ‘Review’, 
writing on Dr. Vincent Taylor’s book, Jesus and His Sacrifice, con- 
fined himself to the second and third of the three sections into which 
that book is divided, and Dr. Taylor’s reply in the January 1939 
issue was restricted to the same ground. My own curiosity has been 
most provoked by the book’s first section, and particularly by the 
definitive chapter on ‘Sacrifice’. There are so many things in this 
chapter which suggest that Dr. Taylor’s thesis depends less upon 
scholarship than on predilection. 

To take first the quality of Dr. Taylor’s assumptions. There is a 
paragraph on pages 56-58 devoted to the supposed moral advantages 
of the cultus, in which he says: ‘Sin was felt to be something which 
must be treated seriously ; it could not be dismissed with a wave of 
the hand, but must be expiated before fellowship with God could 
be perfected.’ But whence comes this simple shutting-up of the Old 
Testament Hebrew, either to dealing with sin by way of the cultus 
or to dismissing it airily with a wave of the hand? This will surely 
appear to other folk than myself to do less than exhaust the possible 
alternatives? Similarly, when in the same paragraph he says that, 
thanks to the cultus, ‘the worshipper was not left to struggle alone 
with fugitive and fitful feelings of remorse’, he is surely assuming 
what he is under obligation to prove: that it was only the cultus that 
could give vitality and permanence to a man’s sorrow for sin? Dr. 
Taylor’s assumption is of such a nature that one exception is sufi- 
cient to make it untenable, and such an exception appears to me to 
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exist in Psalm li. We have in this Psalm, with an express repudiation 
of sacrificial worship, such a sense of sin’s exceeding sinfulness and 
so poignant an expression of a man’s grief for it, as must make it plain 
that some other alternative than that to which Dr. Taylor shuts up 
the Old Testament Hebrew was open to him; for here is such a man, 
standing deliberately outside the cultus, and experiencing all that 
Dr. Taylor suggests the cultus alone could enable him to feel. 

The question which these assumptions raise in one’s mind : Whether 
Dr. Taylor is the more moved to them by scholarship or by predilec- 
tion? receives further provocation when we pass from them to his 
categorical statements in the same chapter. On page 60 we read: 
‘No Hebrew could think of offering himself as he was, frail and sinful 
to a holy and righteous God, while the idea of a purely spiritual offer- 
ing would have appeared to him abstract and meaningless.’ There 
are two statements here, worth looking at separately and apart. In 
support of the first of them: ‘No Hebrew could think of offering 
himself as he was, frail and sinful to a holy and righteous God,’ Dr. 
Taylor makes only one scriptural reference, Isaiah’s ‘Woe is me! for 
I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the LORD of hosts’ (Isa. vi. 5-8). This appears 
actually to have expressed much less Isaiah’s sense of unfitness as a 
sinner to offer himself in worship to God, than his depth of woe at 
having seen God and so incurred the ancient ban, ‘ Man shall not see 
Me and live’ (Ex. xxxiii. 20). But what, as against this single and 
indeterminate reference, are we to make of the mass of evidence on 
the other side? The Patriarchs, I take it, are a sort of Representative 
Hebrew Men; how does their conduct before God compare with Dr. 
Taylor’s statement? Abraham sacrifices (Gen. xii. 8; xiii. 4, 18; xv), 
but there is no suggestion or hint in the text that he sacrificed for sin. 
His sacrifices appear to be sufficiently explained as acts of covenant 
and communion between himself and God, and any sense he may have 
had of sin is nowhere obtruded in them. Even in the instance of the 
proposed sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii), there is no suggestion that the 
impulse arose in any sense of sinful necessity on Abraham’s part. 
Furthermore, when God ‘appears’ (Gen. xvii. 3) he comports himself 
with reverence and great dignity; in the matter of the destruction of 
the Cities in the Plain (Gen. xviii. 16-33), his behaviour before God 
is characterized by nothing so much as directness and simplicity, and 
there is no hint of any sense on his part that a sacrifice for sin would 
have been in place. Or, if we pass on to more nearly historical times, 
how does the conduct of Moses compare with the statement quoted 
above? All his contacts with God, in the Bush (Ex. iii), in the Tent 
(Ex. xxxiii), in the Mount (Ex. xix), even on the most extraordinary 
occasion (Ex. xxxii), were unmediated and direct; and his great act 
of sacrifice (Ex. xxiv. 1-11) would appear to have been of the order 
of a communal meal in token of the inauguration of the Covenant. 
So deliberately and sustainedly did an Old Testament Hebrew ‘offer 
himself as he was, frail and sinful to a holy and righteous God’. 
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The opposition between Dr. Taylor’s second statement in the sen- 
tence quoted above and what I take to be the plain evidence of Scrip- 
ture is no less startling than that: ‘The dea of a purely spiritual offer. 
ing would have appeared to him’ (i.e. to any Hebrew) ‘abstract and 
meaningless.’ Is it not in the Old Testament (Gen. xv. 6) that we read 
of Abraham, ‘And he believed in the LORD; and he counted it to him 
for righteousness’? There is no dispute as to that sentence having 
been written by a Hebrew; nor can it surely be disputed that to the 
man who wrote it the ‘purely spiritual offering’ of Abraham’s faith was 
a very concrete thing, and reckoned to be of the utmost value before 
God? The judgements expressed with equal force: in Micah (vi. 8) 
regarding justice, mercy, and humility; in Hosea (vi. 6) regarding 
mercy and the knowledge of God; and in Psalm li. (v. 17) regarding 
the broken and contrite heart, are no less eloquent of the objective 
reality to the minds of at least some Hebrews of offerings of a ‘purely 
spiritual nature’, and of their worth in a man’s intercourse with God. 
Dr. Taylor’s statements, like his assumptions, are of such a nature 
that a single exception is sufficient to invalidate them. The question 
which they raise is: How, in the light of so much contradictory evi- 
dence, could they have been made, except in obedience to the most 
inveterate predilection? 

Students of the Old Testament will realize speedily that in main- 
taining the thesis that he does Dr. Taylor was bound to discover him- 
self sooner or later in collision with Jeremiah. Yet it was surely 
unnecessary to dismiss the Prophet as summarily as he has done? 
Jeremiah, as we all know, denounced the cultus, but then—‘the truth 
is that Jeremiah identified sacrifice with its abuses’ (p 63). It would 
be interesting to be given Dr. Taylor’s authority for that statement. 
Did not Jeremiah live through the reforms of Josiah? Had he not 
the opportunity, never permitted a Hebrew before, of seeing the 
cultus working under supposedly ideal conditions? Surely, living in 
the place and at the time that he did Jeremiah had no need to confuse 
a good practice with its abuse? Or are all the commentators wrong 
who have understood of him, that he welcomed the reforms first of all 
as promising good for religion and only rejected the cultus finally 
because he found that even under the best obtainable conditions it 
proved useless for initiating or maintaining the reform in life and 
morals at which it was aimed? Again, ‘It is astonishing’, says Dr. 
Taylor, ‘that it has been so little observed that Jeremiah makes 
impossible demands upon human nature, and too easily assumes that 
man can fulfil the demands of a holy God’ (p. 63). What has been 
observed, of course, is that it was the old Covenant which Jeremiah 
discarded which had made impossible demands upon human nature, 
and that it was partly for this reason that the prophet foretold its 
abrogation. The new Covenant which he foresaw and foretold was 
designed to overcome that very difficulty: God would write His law 
in men’s inward parts, and cause them to know Him; and the act 
from which men were to derive the necessary impetus for their new 
life was to be something far removed from the cultus: a great divine 
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act of sheer FORGIVENESS. ‘For I will forgive their iniquity, and their 
sin will I remember no more’ (Jer. xxxi. 31-34). It is very plain, of 
course, that Dr. Taylor’s predilections are at the opposite extreme 
from those which Jeremiah cherished, but how many, apart from 
those among us who share his predilections, will feel that he has dis- 

in his short paragraph of the value of the prophet’s witness to 
the necessity and possibility and power of the free and unmediated 
forgiveness of God? 

Finally, when Dr. Taylor seeks to elucidate the attitude of Jesus 
to the sacrificial system, it appears plain that the scales in which he 
weighs the acts and sayings of our Lord are the scales, once more, of 
his predilection. We read of ‘the respect with which Jesus regarded 
the cultus’ (p. 71), and note the evidence quoted: the command to 
the leper to offer for his cleansing the things which Moses commanded 

. i, 44); and to the ten lepers to show themselves to the priests 
(Luke xvii. 14); and the saying, ‘If therefore thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift’ 
(Matt. v. 23-24). But who will deny that Dr. Taylor’s comments on 
these incidents are very bold? With regard to the lepers first of all: 
‘If it is said that only by fulfilling the commands of the Law could 
the lepers be certified as clean, it remains true that recourse to the 
cultus could never have been enjoined by one who repudiated it, 
unless he had made it clear that his advice was merely in the interests 
of conventional prudence.’ There are one or two things of interest 
here. There is the question first, whether ‘conventional prudence’ 
does not clearly understate the obligation under which the lepers 
stood of reporting themselves with the customary sacrifices, and 
whether this obligation was not rather one of the strictest social 
necessity? Then there is Dr. Taylor’s emphatic ‘could never . . . 
unless’. The requirement under which he places Jesus here, of meticu- 
lously explaining His motives, is not one to which we can see our 
Lord according a large degree of authority; His habit would rather 
lead us to anticipate the opposite. There would appear to be but 
frail evidence here of ‘the respect with which Jesus regarded the 
cultus’. Dr. Taylor’s comment on the saying quoted from Matt. v is 
no less hazardous. He is able to read the final words of the saying 
as ‘a command or, at least, an invitation to ‘come and offer” ’ by 
means of the sacrificial system. But is this possible otherwise than 
by isolating these closing words from those that immediately precede 
them? Does the entire saying amount to anything more than: ‘JF 
you use the sacrifices, use them in the interests of your fellowship 
with men no less than in the interests of your fellowship with God’? 
It would appear more permissible to say that what Jesus is expressing 
is not any plain ‘respect for the cultus’, but a painful sense that 
without a great deal of care the cultus could too easily be used without 
profit to the soul of the worshipper. 

We read similarly of the ‘high esteem’ in which Jesus held the 
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Temple, and note with regret that the evidence quoted is of the same 
ambiguous quality and that comment outruns evidence as before. 
Our Lord’s frequent use of the Temple courts for teaching is surely 
satisfactorily explained on grounds of convenience? He is a bold 
man who would argue from Jesus’ payment of the Temple tax to 
His high esteem for the building; for the record shows Him doing it 
under what looks like a half-laughing protest to Peter as ‘a son’, and 
the only motive to which He gave expression was His reluctance to 
give offence to the Jews (Matt. xvii. 24). Furthermore, if He spoke 
of the Temple as the ‘dwelling-place of God’, it appears that He did 
so only by inference and not in any really vital sense at all (Matt. 
xxiii. 21). So when Dr. Taylor declares, ‘it must be concluded that 
when He spoke of the doom of the Temple buildings, it was with the 
sorrow of a patriot rather than the wrath of an iconoclast’, it is not 
clear why such a conclusion is unavoidable. It was surely possible 
for Him to have spoken neither in wrath nor sorrow, but merely to 
have been declaring the end of something which had long ceased to 
serve any specific purpose in the religious life of the nation. And 
this conclusion would be entirely in keeping with all the evidence 
which Dr. Taylor quotes, at least to those of us who do not share 
his predilection. 

The issues of such a reading of Dr. Taylor’s definitive chapter are 
sufficiently serious, being such as to undermine one’s confidence in 
his judgement whenever the subject of what I take to be his pre- 
dilection—which is his thesis—is under discussion. One is increasingly 
interested, and less and less surprised, in reading this book to dis- 
cover through it all a real duality of achievement. In all that it has 
to say on matters of purely textual criticism it is convincing, though 
invariably reserved; but in what it has to say on matters to which 
scholarship as such is no guide it appears to be falsely confident, and 
has the effect of leaving one with doubts more acute than those with 
which one began. It is this, surely, which explains how it is possible 
for Dr. Lofthouse at the same time to write in the highest terms of 
Dr. Taylor’s book and to confess himself unmoved by Dr. Taylor's 


arguments? 
REGINALD GLANVILLE 


IN DR. JOHNSON’S FOOTSTEPS 


Tue fascination of Doctor Samuel Johnson over his disciples is 
intensified as knowledge of him grows. It is not merely the superb 
majesty of his English, nor the sagacity of his conversation; it is 
not only his jocularity, suggested by Boswell and proved by Fanny 
Burney; nor his robust piety, which Lord Rosebery compared with 
Mr. Gladstone’s ; nor his love of adventure ; it is the whole personality 
of ‘that great man’, as John Wesley described him after their last 
conversation of two hours; the complete life and work exercising 
enchantment. Boswell proudly claimed that he had Johnsonized the 
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land, and all his readers smile, but perhaps Boswell was not presump- 
tuots, only premature. 


AN EARLIER PILGRIMAGE 


I had long wished to visit again the places made famous by Johnson, 
and by so doing repeat a pleasure and privilege of 1912, when with 
the Johnson Society I went to Uttoxeter and Ashbourne. Recently 
my wish was fulfilled, and the sensations stirred originally were roused 
in richer strength by the greater familiarity with Johnson obtained 
through the intervening years. 

A small company of keen Johnsonians left Lichfield in cars for a 
pilgrimage they believed would be memorable. It was May 7, 1912. 
Our arrival at Uttoxeter caused some excitement in the little town. 
A Reception Committee had prepared a welcome for us, and a platform 
was erected in front of a shop which then covered the Penance Spot, 
the place where Johnson performed his great Act of Expiation, an 
event we had come to recall and honour. It was with pleasure that 
I found on my recent visit that a fine War Memorial had replaced 
the shop, and the exact spot was identified for me. In silent reverence 
I stood and meditated upon the scene of Johnson bare-headed in 
the rain, absorbed in his penitential devotion. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S VISIT 


A little distance away there is an old conduit, into one side 
of which is fixed a panel replica of the bas-relief on the pedestal of 
the Johnson statue in Lichfield representing the Penance. When 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was in England he went to Uttoxeter, and 
later he wrote brilliantly about his visit to this memorial. He was 
astonished that so little regard seemed to be given in Uttoxeter to 
the famous Penance, for when he asked some village yokel about it 
the boy confessed he had never heard of Dr. Johnson, an admission 
which shocked Hawthorne. His indignation was more warm than 
just; perhaps it was only simulated. A visitor to Boston who had 
long loved Emerson and felt a deep spiritual debt for his Conduct 
of Life, asked a prominent city man about the distinguished writer, 
and received the reply that he had never heard of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Hawthorne described the memorial in his own admirable 
style. Its very existence in Uttoxeter demonstrates local interest 
pod pride, active years before the novelist came to England in the 

ies. 

Dr. Johnson is represented standing in the wind and rain, near a 
poultry stall, and some live pigs are by it. Children and elders are 
gazing in amazement at the venerable penitent. He sees them not; 
his eyes are fixed upon the market scene fifty years ago, and he beholds 
the empty stall where his father’s books should have been arranged, 
but old Michael Johnson’s illness and his own pride caused no display 
of literature upon that stall. Behind the central figure the sculptor 
set two others, an elderly man and an aged woman. Hawthorne 
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identifies them as Johnson’s parents, participating in his Penance, 
uniting their prayers with his, for their hands are clasped, and asking 
that the old fault may be forgiven, their beloved son released from 
his feeling of guilt and freed from the painful memory, a burden as 
heavy as that of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. 


JOHNSON’S SPIRITUAL BURDEN 


One wonders whether Johnson, who loved the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
saw in Christian his own portrait; and if so, why he never shared 
Christian’s rapture at the Cross. John Wesley ‘dealt so faithfully’ 
with so many people, without any hesitation or embarrassment, that 
his conversations with Dr. Johnson would be a precious treasure if 
we possessed them. Johnson said that Wesley could talk well upon 
any subject. Did the great preacher talk upon his own supreme 
subject in their last talk together on December 18, 1783, of two hours’ 
length? Did Johnson ever tell him the story of the Uttoxeter incident? 
Wesley would seem to have passed through the little town without 
preaching there, a rare omission for him; did he never hear of the 
story when there, nor at Ashbourne where he was at least three 
times? He knew how to minister to any distressed mind, if ever 
an Englishman did; and busy man as Wesley was (to Johnson’s no 
small annoyance and disappointment), he would surely have thought 
no hours ill spent to give comfort to his illustrious friend. It is all 
very strange and mysterious. Apparently Johnson must bear his 
own burden. It was too heavy and too sacred for any ‘talk’, until 
the Penance was performed. His Prayers and Meditations contain 
no reference to the Uttoxeter fault, nor the Penance. What depth 
of mystery in him! Was the persistent memory an element in his 
melancholy? Plutarch quotes Aristotle as saying that all great 
characters are in some measure melancholic, as Socrates, Plato, 
Hercules and Lysander. Did Johnson feel there was no living soul 
great enough to receive his confession, and so he must carry the 
load himself until he cast it on God on that Penance Day? 


A LINK WITH THE PENANCE 


At the Pilgrimage Meeting in 1912 Dr. Wallace Williamson, of 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, then President of the Johnson 
Society, delivered an address. He quoted the authority for our 
knowledge of the incident, Dr. Johnson’s own relation of the story 
to the Rev. Henry White, and his own explanation to Miss Seward 
of his sudden departure from her house at Lichfield for the journey 
to Uttoxeter. Another speaker gave an unexpected verification of 
the story. He said that soon after he settled in Uttoxeter he met 
an old inhabitant who told him that when he was a boy staying 
with grandparents some miles out of the town, one wet afternoon 
his grandfather returned from Uttoxeter market and reported a very 
strange occurrence; how that in the middle of the market an old 
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tleman stood in the rain with his hat off, and in silence remained 
there for a long time; ‘he must ha’ been mazed’. 
At our Meeting over a century later, a link with the actual incident! 


ON TO ASHBOURNE 


We continued our Pilgrimage to Ashbourne, and-.our cars halted 
at the door of the Mansion, where Dr. Johnson often visited his 
friend Dr. Taylor. Dr. Sadler who resided in the house had granted 
permission to the Society for free inspection of the rooms. We were 
welcomed by the secretary of the local committee, Dr. Alexander 
Boswell—another most felicitous surprise. 

Reaching Ashbourne on my recent visit it was a delight to find 
Dr. Sadler still there, and he welcomed me most cordially. He told 
me the Mansion is still as Johnson knew it, with only slight alteration. 
The large square hall has a fine gallery along one side from the head 
of the staircase supported by pillars of alabaster beautifully fluted. 
He took me into a room with Adam decorations; this room in 
Johnson’s time possessed a great crystal lustre or chandelier, and 
Boswell suggested that it should be lighted for Dr. Johnson’s birth- 
day, September 18, 1777, but Johnson said (somewhat sternly) ‘he 
would not have the lustre lighted the next day’. Dr. Sadler told me 
that the original crystal chandelier was hopelessly lost; a similar 
one now suspended in the room aids the imagination. 


The large window opens to the garden, where in 1912 a meeting 
was held and addressed by a local clergyman on the Friendship of 
Taylor and Johnson. At the foot of the garden was the little stream 
which Johnson strove to clear from rubbish, and where he found 
the dead cat! Aesop at play, Bozzy comments. 


THE TWO OLD FRIENDS 


Dr. Sadler took me into two more rooms plentifully adorned by 
pictures in which Johnson appears. In the Library he said: ‘Dr. 
Johnson certainly sat by this fireplace.’ Here the two men, friends 
from their University days, talked together, and even bellowed at 
one another in strong discussion. Taylor was a Whig; Johnson the 
highest of Tories. Boswell gives us the opinion of each concerni 
the other. He says: ‘Taylor thus described to me his old school- 
fellow and friend, Johnson: “‘He is a man of a very clear head, great 
power of words, and a very gay imagination ; but there is no disputing 
with him. He will not hear you, and having a louder voice, must 
roar you down.”’ Five days later, September 21, 1777, Boswell 
tells that Johnson said to him of Taylor: ‘Sir, I love him; but I do 
not love him more; my regard for him does not increase. As it is 
said in the Apocrypha, “his talk is of bullocks”. I do not suppose 
he is very fond of my company. His habits are by no means sufficiently 
clerical; this he knows that I see; and no man likes to live under 
the eye of perpetual disapprobation.’ . 
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Here too, Johnson and Boswell argued about the Slave Trade and 
Slavery, and in the discussion Johnson asserted the noble doctrine: 
No man is by nature the property of another. It is peculiarly pleasing 
to recall that saying uttered when, accompanying him and in the 
Mansion at the time was Francis Barber his negro servant, whose 
devotion and loyalty were so much appreciated by his master; and 
several years later he was generously remembered in Johnson’s will, 

I asked Dr. Sadler whether Dr. Johnson wrote the sermons pro 
Tayloro in the Library, where we were standing; he thought that 
they were most probably penned in Johnson’s bedroom. One wonders 
how many he wrote, and whether Taylor preached them in Ashbourne 
Church in Johnson’s hearing. 

Dr. Johnson also wrote several Prayers at Ashbourne. It is curiously 
interesting that one is preserved bearing the date Sept. 18, 1777, 
the birthday for which he declined the honour of the illuminated 
lustre. Boswell found little to record for that birthday; perhaps 
the Doctor spent it quietly, possibly in his bedroom. The Prayer 
is the only one dated in the year 1777, and is as follows: 

‘Almighty and most merciful Father, who hast brought me to the beginning of 
another year, grant me so to remember Thy gifts, and so to acknowledge Thy good- 
ness, as that every year and day which Thou shalt yet grant me, may be employed 
in the amendment of my life, and in the diligent discharge of such duties as Thy 
providence shall allot me. Grant me, by Thy grace, to know and to do what Thou 
requirest. Give me good desires, and remove those impediments which may hinder 


them from effect. Forgive me my sins, negligences, and ignorances; and when at 
last Thou shalt call me to another life, receive me to everlasting happiness, for the 


sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


Four years later when planning another visit to Dr. Taylor’s Mansion 
he wrote a mysterious note in his Diary, ‘At Ashbourne, I hope to 
talk seriously with ——’. Writing to Boswell on January 5, 1782, 
he said, ‘My journey to Ashbourne was not pleasant ; for what enjoy- 
ment has a sick man visiting the sick?’ Much is left for the reader’s 
conjecture. Was the person to be benefited by a serious talk the 
anonymous invalid for whom Johnson prayed in a petition dated 
August 28, 17842 However that may be, Johnson opens his heart 
again for our silent and reverent thought in the latter part of the 


Prayer: 


‘And, O Lord, by praying for him, let me be admonished to consider my own sins, 
and my own danger, to remember the shortness of life, and to use the time which 
Thy mercy grants me to Thy glory and my own salvation, for the sake of Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen.’ 
The day after his birthday in 1777 was a crowded one, including 8 
drive to Derby. It was on that journey Dr. Johnson expressed his 
love of driving fast in a post-chaise: ‘If I had no duties, and no 
reference to futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly in 4 
post-chaise with a pretty woman: but she should be one who could 
understand me, and would add something to the conversation.’ 
Returning from Derby, Boswell tells that Johnson urged him, as 
he had often done, to drink water only. Johnson’s advanced views 
on that subject are most interesting. 
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But Boswell did not know all Johnson’s thoughts that day, nor 
did the Doctor give them utterance. When he saw St. Werburgh’s 
Church his mind recurred to a date forty-two years before, when 
he and his dear Tetty plighted their troth there. His Prayers and 
Meditations reveal his passionate affection for her, through all his life. 


THE GREEN MAN AND SARACEN’S HEAD INN 


In 1912 the local Committee entertained us all to tea at the Green 
Man and Saracen’s Head Inn. Stretching across the roadway in 
front is a high and long support for a double sign, a large square 
board bearing a painting of a man in a green sporting suit, and above 
it a rather terrible carving of a human head, all black. Here Boswell 
stayed on his visit in 1777, and he has made it one of the best-known 
inns of the land. When he was leaving, ‘the mistress, a mighty civil 

ntlewoman, courtseying very low, presented me with an engraving 
of the sign of her house, to which she had subjoined in her own hand- 
writing, an address in such singular simplicity of style, that I have 
preserved it . . . for the amusement of my readers: 

“M. KILLINGLEY’s duty waits upon Mr. Boswell, is exceedingly obliged to him for 
this favour ; whenever ha comes this way, hopes for a continuance of the same. Would 
Mr. Boswell name the house to his exten.ive acquaintance, it would be a singular 
favour conferr’d on one who has it not in her power to make any other return but 
her most grateful thanks, and her sincerest prayers for his happiness in time, and 
in a blessed eternity. Tuesday morn.’’’ 

Mr. Boswell did name the house more widely than the good landlady 
ever fancied. 

To complete the revival of memories of 1912 I went to the Church 
of St. Oswald ; more visitors are attracted to it by the tomb of Penelope 
Boothby than by Johnsonian associations; and I looked again into 
the Headmaster’s garden where Johnson and Bozzy basked in the 
sun and talked about the inadequate incomes of clergymen! 


LICHFIELD 


A few days later I was able to go to Lichfield, the Mecca of all 
Johnsonians. The citizens are well aware of the distinguished honour 
that is theirs. The house in which Samuel Johnson was born, and 
which contained his father’s bookshop whence ‘he propagated learn- 
ing all over the diocese’, is now a Museum. The great statue of 
Johnson in the Market Place faces the Birthplace, and another of 
Boswell is not many yards away, almost diminutive in comparison. 
I suppose nobody ever goes to Lichfield without seeing the Cathedral, 
but far more people know the name of Johnson than have ever heard 
of St. Chad. 

What thrills the birthplace stirs! Here Samuel Johnson saw the 
light; here he first read English words, who was to be the greatest 
master of them and styled ‘The Great Cham of literature’; here 
traditionally he first wrote a poem; here the boys came to carry 
him ‘triumphant to school’,—the first of an endless line of admirers ; 
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here, looking for apples, he found Petrarch. All his works are collected 
here, and relics enough to rouse the very dullest imagination— 
chairs, papers, letters, cutlery, a walking-stick, et cetera. Perhaps 
the most enchanting of all is his marriage ring. Johnson bought it 
for Tetty’s wedding in 1736; he carefully guarded it after her death 
in 1752, as Boswell relates; it was bequeathed to Francis Barber 
on his master’s death in 1784—Frank was by his bedside at the end; 
he offered it to Mrs. Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson’s daughter, but she 
declined to accept it; he had it enamelled as a mourning ring for his 
old master, and gave it to his wife. Frank died in Stafford in 180), 
What strands of dear affection encircle that ring! 


So my second Pilgrimage in Johnson’s Footsteps ended. Carlyle 
calls it all Hero-Worship. Sir Henry Jones says that great characters 
only come with much meditation on the things that are highest, 
Samuel Johnson was an illustration and proof of the truth of that. 
Boswell tells that at Edensor he heard him mentioned as The Oddity. 
All great souls must seem so to most of their contemporaries, who 
are strangers to the sphere of the things that are highest, who cannot 
know the meat upon which heroes feed. To tread in the steps of the 
mighty in mind and in soul, both by physical and spiritual travel, 
is to share some of their food, even though it be only the crumbs 
that fall from the table, and to catch some of the inspiration which 
they draw from the celestial universe which, in Sir Thomas Browne's 


words, owes no homage to the Sun. Happy are such seasons, and 


grateful is the Pilgrim. 
A. B. ALNWICK 


THE STORY OF WINIFRED HOLTBY 


Miss Vera Brirrarn in her Testament of Friendship’ claims to do for 
Winifred Holtby something of that service which Mrs. Gaskell rendered 
to the memory of Charlotte Bronté. It is a daring claim for here we 
miss the painstaking research and the loving accuracy of detail which 
made a masterpiece of Mrs. Gaskell’s tribute to her friend. Instead, 
at the very outset, we are shocked by a statement which has slipped 
in without verification for the sake of a telling comparison between 
Charlotte Bronté and Winifred Holtby. Miss Brittain says: ‘The 
likeness between the two Yorkshire women rests upon something 
more profound than the coincidence that each died prematurely and 
each lies buried in her native village within a stone’s throw of the 
house where she was born.’ Now a stone would have to be thrown 
all across Haworth Moors to reach the birthplace of Charlotte Bronté, 
at Thornton, near Bradford. No Bronté infant first saw the light 
at Haworth Parsonage, although it is true that all save the youngest 
died there. The point is not an irrelevant quibble but is indicative 
of much. At the outset it creates the fear that the love of a neatly 
1 Testament of Friendship. Vera Brittain. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. nett 
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turned phrase may rob us of an accurate portrait of Winifred Holtby. 
Also, we are led to believe that the shadow of Vera Brittain will lie 
too insistently across the picture which we would see of her friend. 
In this Testament the writer is too much with us. Perhaps the 
book provided release for those twinges of conscience which arose 
from the knowledge that Miss Brittain, along with everyone else, 
asked too much from a dying woman. But that is not the function 
of biography. Nor is its function the celebration of a friendship 
between man or woman. This, indeed, has its place and we could have 
wished that Miss Brittain had brought to that task the sacrifice of 
a broken heart. There is here the too easy patronage in death which 
bespeaks the stinting of admiration in life. In this feminine saga of 
friendship we miss the quality of David’s lament for Jonathan. 
Miss Brittain sometimes fills her pen with acid as well as with 
ink and this double intention creates distortion in a figure we would 
fain see whole. Here is perhaps the art of the silhouette cutter who 
gives to each darkened profile the significant cast of his own genius. 
We fear that the method here may cost us a glimpse of that inner 
light on the face of Winifred Holtby. Had Miss Brittain worked out 
her Bronté comparison we should perhaps have found ourselves at 
the very heart of the mystery. For both Charlotte Bronté and Winifred 
Holtby a Methodist mother could not have been without significance, 
but Miss Brittain cannot guide us here. It is true that she points us 
to South Riding for an authentic picture of Winifred Holtby. She 
tells us to remember Sarah Burton of that novel if we would see her 
friend. Now in that book, in the description of Sarah listening to 
Yorkshire singers in the Messiah, is this illuminating passage: ‘Sarah 
had been brought up as an Anglican. Her shrewd and ambitious 
mother believed that members of the Church of England had greater 
social opportunities than Nonconformists. But Mrs. Burton remained 
at heart a Methodist and her imagination was dominated by a confi- 
dence in salvation which Sarah found smugly complacent, a doctrine 
of Atonement which Sarah found barbaric and a dream of Heaven 
which Sarah found materialistic. . . . Yet even so fierce an individualist, 
so sceptical an agnostic was shaken by the power and beauty of the 
music to which she had been listening. The words rang in her mind, 
“He was despised, despised and rejected—a Man of Sorrows and 
acquainted with grief”. Her senses were swayed by the image but 
her mind could not accept its implication.’ All the glory and the 
heartbreak of Methodism lies somewhere just behind Winifred Holtby. 
Her tragedy is the tragedy of so many of her generation and Miss 
Brittain speaks too jauntily of that shipwreck of faith to be a true 
interpreter here. She tells us that it was only because Winifred was 
so young at Oxford that she wept in that passion of regret for her 
lost heritage. Miss Brittain is detached and superior. She tells us that 
she herself had got over all that sort of thing long ago and that the 
religious difficulty had solved itself or ceased to matter. Now to a 
woman with Winifred Holtby’s background so severe a wound would 
never heal itself and never cease to matter. At the end of her life 
15 
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she gives pride of place to the unhappiness which only religion cap 
cause. It is always with her for it went down, along with Yorkshire, 
to the very roots of her being. It began in all the tingling joy of 
spiritual emotion with the child listening to Charles Wesley’s Christmas 
hymn at Rudston long ago. It passed into criticism and disillusion. 
ment but it could never escape the memory of Christ’s sacrifice in 
the lilt of Yorkshire carol-singers—‘Mild He lays His glory by’. 

Ever after, the music of St. Matthew Passion or of Messiah must 
twist the heart in a kind of desperate nostalgia. Where else did 
Winifred Holtby get that passionate resolve never to stand immune 
from the sorrows of life? She felt that she herself had been given 
so much that her sense of stewardship became a sort of ‘woe is me’ 
burden upon her generous heart. The bright radiance of the girl 
shines out in her work for peace, for the freedom of women and the 
emancipation of native races. In Methodist schoolrooms, in Prize 
distributions, in Literary lunches, in editorial committee, in teachers’ 
conferences she dashed gaily to the help of beleaguered humanity. 
She was racing with death to complete her great novel but she must 
stop to hold out a helping hand to all in distress. She saved others. 
Herself she scorned to save. 

Miss Brittain deplores her friend’s sacrifice and tells us that an 
artist must be ruthlessly selfish to succeed. But the initiate know 
that it is the Cross in the soul which makes the art. Apart from 
that Shadow nothing in Winifred Holtby could have come to fruition. 
She laid hold upon Divine Compassion and stretched it out to embrace 
all the problems of war-scarred Europe, all the work of local govern- 
ment, all the needs of Darkest Africa and the importunity of friend- 
ship. Death was stalking her footsteps through all the last years of 
her life but she thought of Gethsemane and was unafraid. Dimly 
she realized that she herself was made one in that fellowship of suffering 


which makes God’s Kingdom come. 
G. Harrison 
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FINLAND. 

The epic struggle in Finland, and particularly in the Karelian 
isthmus has been likened to Thermopylae and again to Verdun. It 
has long passed the limitations of a national episode and stands now 
as a symbol of the final value of liberty to the human spirit. Just as 
Sibelius, setting out to express the peculiar folk music of his people, 
achieved a universal quality in the solemn chorale which is the under- 
lying motif in Finlandia, so the Finnish soldiers defending their 
frontiers at Petsamo or along the isthmus have shown the world the 
invincibility of the human spirit when its freedom is attacked by 
wanton aggressors. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of this strange madness that 
challenges the world to-day the part played by the Finns will remain 
an abiding witness to that spiritual citadel which cannot be over- 
thrown by bombs or armed hordes. 

One of the most remarkable features of the Finnish resistance has 
been its religious solemnity. The troops, moving with incredible speed 
from one sector to another to make up for numerical deficiencies, 
have yet found time to perform their devotions and even to listen 
tosermons. The contrast between the two armies has been emphasized 
by this fact. On the one side have been soldiers pitifully ignorant 
but avowedly godless and on the other a simple people imbued with 
religious ideas, dogmatic but impregnable. Russian prisoners of war 
have accepted New Testaments eagerly, and the Finns have seen to 
it that supplies were readily forthcoming. 

To understand this aspect of the situation one must remember 
two facts—the national characteristics of the people of Finland and 
their religious development. 


The culture of Finland has been described as the triumph of patience 
and energy over natural forces. The people have endured the stress 
of weather and of a strangely difficult country so patiently and so 
vigorously as to develop by this very endurance an individuality of 
their own. The nomadic tribes of Finnish-Ugrian origin long ago 
pressed their way northwards beyond the Karelian Isthmus till some 
settled side by side with the Laplanders, who, though of different 
stock accepted their neighbour’s language. ‘The fact that the Finns 
till exist, that they have preserved their national individuality and 
succeeded in attaining European civilization, is’, says Topelius, ‘in 
& great part due to the peculiar nature of their country, which is so 
bleak and cold, but at the same time so sunny, so enclosed and yet 
80 open, so sheltered and yet accessible to European influence.’ All 
through the centuries they have shown an amazing lack of political 
imitiative while they have been for hundreds of years ‘a bloody shield 
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for Sweden’ or a buffer state behind which Russian frontiers haye 
often remained comfortably unassailed. In spite of this the Finn 
has developed a toughness which is unsurpassed by any of his 
neighbours. Lapps, Tavasts, Karelians and Finnish-Swedes have al] 
had to fight for their existence in the grim land which is dearest, to 
them, of any on earth. 

Its hills are now little more than the shattered Bases of ancient 
mountain-ridges, but its lakes are the despair of geographers and 
the unsolved problem of would-be invaders. No one knows with any 
exactitude their numbers. Almost every depression has been or stil] 
is a lake, ‘Finland is surrounded by water, intersected by water, 
undermined by water.’ Bogs and morasses are the haunts of the 
severest frosts in a winter which lasts half the year. A man must 
learn to endure the long darkness in this strange land of granite and 
heather-clad slopes and endless frozen reaches. 

He is helped by the consciousness that in early spring will come 
tremendous resurrection. The ice breaks, the thaw sets in, and vital 
forces reawaken. For three months there will be practically no dark- 
ness at all. Vegetation grows with surprising speed, but the value of 
the sudden harvest will depend entirely on freedom from equally 
sudden frosts at the hour of ripening. 

Everywhere the lakes are fringed with great, solemn forests of 
pine, fir, birch and alder. Most important amongst the wealth of 
trees is the pine. The farther north one goes the slower one finds 
its growth to be. Before it can be cut for use in building it should 
be at least eighty years old, and much that is exported as timber 
has weathered the storms of a hundred and fifty winters. 

It is from these unique natural conditions that the Finn has 
acquired many of his characteristics. As Duhamel said, ‘The tree 
of Finland has its roots in the ice, but on its branches burst forth 
the most delicate flowers of our civilization.’ In his fight with these 
pitiless winters he has become hardened, patient and passively strong. 
In the shadows of endless forest trees he has learned the secret of 
contemplative thinking. Cool in sudden stress, he has valued his 
freedom above all other things. Indeed he is of all European peoples 
perhaps the least acquisitive. Living in a land where a storm-beset 
traveller so often needs the warmth and shelter of a friendly roof, 
he has developed unquestioning hospitality. Honest, conservative and 
law-abiding, he has remained unambitious, within his own natural 
frontiers. He has been described as ‘one of the first soldiers in the 
world and one of the last arithmeticians’. The strength of his military 
prowess has, however, always been in defence, never in attack, a 
fact which is particularly significant in face of the grotesque attempts 
to present him, to-day, as ® potential aggressor. . 


Suddenly this quiet =n has focused upon ‘iteelf the eyes of 
the world. Never, whilst Swede and Russian fought for the suzerainty, 
did the Finns play more than a minor part politically. Not even in 
the war of independence, when the Russian yoke was thrown of 
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in 1918, did the world take a great deal of notice. Now, as Mr. J. L. 
Garvin puts it, ‘between the mid-Baltic and the Arctic—of all 
unexpected regions—the land of lakes and granite has become the 
free world’s Thermopylae.’ 

Why should this be? Is it because of some deep-laid scheme of 
British politicians, as a recent book would have us believe? The 
answer to so much special pleading is found in one‘single fact that, 
in the hour of desperate crisis, the Finns stand united in their opposition 
to the aggression of Soviet Russia. Had such a thesis been even 
remotely true we should have expected to find a Finland, torn by 
political dissension, instead of a country whose people, tragically 
outnumbered, presented a solid front to all the hideous threats which 
have found expression in fleets of bombers and flaming towns. We 
should certainly not have expected to find a Cabinet in which all 
political parties were represented, and in which Ryti the Liberal was 
Prime Minister and Tanner, the Socialist leader, the Foreign Secretary. 

We feel, however, that there is a reason for the Finnish resistance 
which goes deeper than cultural characteristics or political move- 
ments. Very little has been said or written about the religious position 
of the Finns, yet here is one of the most important factors in the 
present situation. The official ‘godlessness’ of the U.S.S.R. has ceased 
to be explicable on the grounds of its being a protest against the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Whilst it would be untrue to say that the 
struggle in Finland began through any religious cause, it would be 
true to say that it has been maintained as a struggle for spiritual 
values by a people who are, and always have been, essentially religious. 

In this connection it may be well to remind ourselves of the peculiar 
development of Finnish religious life. The primitive Finns were sun 
and fire-worshippers, who practised ‘sorcery’ which was a strangely 
idealistic kind of white-magic. The world was created by the Word 
and the Word was supreme over everything. Wisdom was the token 
of real strength and the wise man possessed, or was possessed by, the 
creating Word without which incantations were powerless! At this point 
one can compare the Finnish tradition with that of the Scandinavian 
peoples. To the latter Odin was the heroic figure who led invincible 
hosts of warriors. To the Finns Wainamoinen was the great hero, 
powerful not because he led warriors but because of his great wisdom. 

There is something strangely spiritual about this primitive religion 
which is wrongly described as nature-worship. It emphasized an 
essential search for haltia or animating spirit. Everything possessed 
this haltia but in man, alone, was it liberated through the Word. 
Though man was the master of the natural world, he was subject 
to the Lord of Thunder, Ukko, the Ancient Being. He it was who 
gave the Word; he it was who was the only true god. 

When Christianity was introduced, at the point of the sword, this 
Primitive people, who had never offered any kind of blood sacrifice, 
resisted obstinately. For some time they refused to accept the idea 
of a Word which should be superior to the Word of origin in their 
own mythology. 
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Even when Christianity, in its Western form, was established, it 
did not obtain a complete acceptance. The coming of the Reformation 
was, however, a very definite crisis. Protestantism no longer demanded 
Latin as its vehicle of expression and permitted the Finns to use the 
vernacular. The result was the immediate creation of a religious 
literature, following the production of a Finnish Bible. For some 
time the Lutheran Church continued to be the expression of Finnish 
Christianity until in 1840 German Pietism began to win its way 
amongst the more northerly people. It was introduced by Paavo 
Ruotsalainen, a lay preacher, who brought it first to Osterbotten, 
The new movement attracted many followers, who wore distinctive 
dress and in many ways resembled the Quakers. The move to Pietism was 
followed by an Evangelical Revival whose insistence on faith as a con- 
dition of eternal life was strangely reminiscent of religion in eighteenth- 
century England. One of the outstanding figures of the period was a 
Lapp preacher called Laestadius, at whose bidding confession and for- 
giveness of sins was pronounced before and by the congregation. 

Presently a new religious movement began under Baptists from 
Sweden. Methodism was established in southern Finland soon after, 
and various kindred communities were grouped under the general 
term of Free-churchmen. 

From these few facts it wili be seen that the religious history of 
Finland has points of resemblance to our own, though it is now passing 
through phases which came to us a hundred years ago. Somewhat 
dogmatic and too literal, yet the Finn is sincere and enthusiastic. 
For many a century the forces of Christianity had to fight against a 
deep-rooted paganism, which was by no means without its good points. 
Even now there are primitive survivals in the custom of lighting the 
kokko or bonfire on Midsummer Night in honour of Balder the sun-god. 
Much of the ancient mythology is enshrined in the magnificent national 
poem Kalevala which has become a treasure-house of early history. 

The Finn is, as he always has been, religious at heart. To-day he 
has a more intelligent grasp of Christian essentials, and a deep faith 
in his future destiny. ‘Wonderful is the patient, unconquerable belief 
in the future, by which cultivation, during war and poverty, one 
hand at the plough and the other on the sword-hilt, has constantly 
gained land in the wilderness.’ 

Now in the day when he was beginning to develop a free and happy 
national life, with fewer economic and social problems than most 
people, there comes this outrageous threat to his freedom and 
independence. 

It is not many years since Lenin wrote: ‘The Finns must say that 
they have the right to decide according to their own judgment upon 
their fate. A Russian Socialist who denies freedom to Finland is a 
Chauvinist. No, Russian people, do not presume to enforce your will 
on Finland. No people can be free if it itself oppresses other people.’ 

On Christmas Day, 1939, flights of Russian planes repeatedly 
bombed Viipuri and other undefended towns, which were not military 
objectives. That same morning every Finnish soldier stood to attention 
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and sang a Christmas hymn. There can be no doubt as to the ultimate 
issue of this bitter struggle. Faith is always justified, and spiritual 
yalues alone endure. 

The words of Runeberg, one of the most famous Finnish poets and 
a man of God, may be read again to-day: 

Thy blossom, now concealed from sight, 
Will burst its bud ere long, : 

And lo! from out our love, in might, 

Will break thy splendour, joy and light, 

And then, in clear, full notes, and strong, 
Will sound glad Finland’s song. 

* * * * * 

JOHN BUCHAN. 

So John Buchan has passed on, and many a beautiful tribute has 
been paid to him by the great ones of the earth. What more can be 
said and how should we say it? I know not, save that in a queer 
little shop I heard an unknown man say a very lovely thing. I had 
asked for the previous day’s issue of The Times. He had apologized 
for having no copy ieft. I explained that I had wanted to read an 
appreciation of Lord Tweedsmuir. The old village shopkeeper looked 
up quickly. ‘Ave,’ he said, ‘a great man, yon.’ ‘You admired him?’ 
asked, a little surprised that he was interested. ‘Nay, I loved him,’ he 
said. ‘All Canada loved him. Mind, he cared for a little town as though 
it were a great city.’ Then he told me how the Governor-General had 
passed through a little Canadian township where he had lived, but in 
passing through had gone so slowly and so sincerely as to conquer 
every heart. As I came out I thought the old villager, come home 
from Canada to end his days in Sussex, had paid as lovely a tribute as 
any. ‘Mind, he cared for a little town as though it were a great city.’ 

There lay a poor man’s testimony to the truth of Sir Hugh Walpole’s 
words, ‘Nevertheless, there was one thing more in all this: a quality 
very rare to-day in contemporary fiction. That quality was one of 
grace and courtesy.’ When critics as remote as my old shop-keeper 
and Hugh Walpole are agreed, he would be a bold man who would 
contradict, but he would be a blind man who did not see ‘the reason 
for their verdict’. The one was basing his judgment on the writing 
and the other on the writer, but both had found the man. 

‘Grace is an inward harmony of soul,’ said Hazlitt, and therein 
lies, in part, the secret of the charm of John Buchan. The people 
will remember him as a teller of tales, statesmen will recall his personal 
success as an administrator, historians will have to reckon with his 
Cromwell and Montrose, and all the world of letters must admit the 
greatness and enduring quality of his Life of Walter Scott. For a man 
to have exercised so many gifts with such prodigal generosity is a 

im upon our affections. There was something more in it than 
wealth of achievement—something like a strange leisureliness which 
perplexed one. Was it not the product of an inward harmony which 
was first realized in a Scottish manse long years before? 

Yet there was no sense of irksome obedience to a set of rules. If 
grace be beauty of form under the influence of freedom, as Schiller 
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said, then one begins to understand how it was John Buchan 
created a beauty of his own. 

As to his tale-telling, if he did not stay long enough over his plot 
it was perhaps because he was eager, with a boyish enthusiasm, to be 
away with a rod or a gun, where the salmon leap the falls or the grey 
goose flies out of the sea-mist to the marshes where uncertain sanct 
may be found. To tell the story of the chase was sheer joy to him, 
and to talk with friends a chief delight. Such things he wrote down, 
with unerring choice of words and a faultless sense of rhythm. Yet 
his style was never precious, and his absolute sincerity brought him 
an immediate contact with the ordinary man. His prose, as Sir Hugh 
Walpole points out, had classical foundations, but the warmth of his 
humanity prevented it from becoming remote. There comes to one’s 
mind an after-dinner speech in which after unforgettable passages of 
true eloquence, he spoke, with a twinkle in his solemn eyes, of cabinet 
ministers ‘who were said to be nailed to their seats by their screws’. 

This is not the time to assess his permanent contribution to litera- 
ture or to the well-being of mankind at large. There can be no doubt 
that some of his books will stand the test of time and amongst these 
will certainly be the Life of Walter Scott and Midwinter. This last, 
the best of his novels, is remarkable for its clever characterisation and 
its uncanny accuracy. It happened that when I first read Midwinter 
I had just examined closely several thousand letters of the period, 
letters which had not been read for nearly two hundred years. It is 
certain that John Buchan had never seen them, yet he had recreated 
one of the main characters in his book, as accurately as though he 
had had all these first sources at his disposal. It would have been 
impossible to authenticate some of his characterization by any other 
evidence, yet by some strange instinct he had arrived at the truth in 
closest detail. To borrow Lord Macmillan’s phrase, ‘no one possessed 
in richer measure the insight of sympathy’ and it was this quality 
which helped him to recapture the past and describe its personalities 
not only vividly but with historical accuracy. 

But John Buchan was more than a creative artist and a successful 
administrator. He was a great-hearted adventurer, making one feel 
as Stevenson said of himself that he was never bored in all his life. 
He could revel in homely scenes and homely people for amongst them 
he knew lurked high adventure. Here is a passage from The /sland 
of Sheep: ‘We were in no hurry, for it was less than an hour’s walk 
home over hill turf, so we went round to the back of the cottage, where 
some of the older men were sitting on a rock above a small linn, 
smoking their pipes and talking their slow talk. I remember thinking 
that I had rarely had so profound an impression of peace. The light 
wind had dropped, and the honey-coloured bent and the blue of the 
sky were melting into the amethyst of twilight. In that cool, mellow, 
scented dusk, where the only sounds were the drift of distant human 
speech, and the tinkle of the burn, and the calling of wild birds, and 
the drowsy bleat of an old ewe, I seemed to have struck something 
as changeless as the hills.’ These are words of a man who under- 
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stood simple things and felt their eternal quality, yet they are the 
prelude to a chase across wind-swept northern seas and wild doings 
in a mysterious island. As in Stevenson, so in Buchan, there was 
a delightful blending of Peter Pan and the philosopher, which is another 
reason why he will continue to appeal to us all. 

They buried him as Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-General of Canada, 
but he will live in our hearts as John Buchan, teller of tales and 
friend unfailing. Lzsiiz F. 


Ministers in Council 


During the first impact of war, with black-out restrictions, evacuation 
of children and the calling up of militiamen and reservists, churches were 
suddenly plunged into improvised readjustments that were for a time 
bewildering and hampering to effectiveness. But with growing adaptation 
to war-time conditions, a new resiliency has made itself manifest and a 
programme of Methodist service for the present age is being unfolded. 

* * * * * 


War-TimE PREACHING. In a Fraternal the present writer attended 
recently, it was decided to discuss during the winter months the 
subject of war-time preaching. The feeling which prompted this 
arrangement is doubtless widely felt and is most probably receiving 
similar expression in ministers’ meetings up and down the land. To 
what themes, it is being asked, should we, as preachers, devote our- 
selves, the exposition of which will enhearten our hearers and encourage 
them to maintain the habit of attendance at public worship? 

* 4 * * * 

THe JupGMENT Motir. The Rev. T. Edmunds, B.A., in his God 
in History (Epworth Press), relates a testimony of Professor David 
Williams of Bala Theological College which has relevancy here. Professor 
Williams served in the war of 1914-18 and when he came back ex- 
claimed, ‘When I first began to realize what the war was going to 
mean in degradation and destruction I was inclined to say to myself 
“There can be no God, else such a horrible catastrophe as this could 
not happen”. But when I had penetrated with a deeper thoughtful- 
ness below the surface of our civilization and looked at the greed and 
injustices, its deceptive pretences, its sillinesses, sensualism and 
secularity, I found myself saying “If this evil thing could go on with- 
out disastrous consequences, that would mean that there is no God. 
The world would not be a moral order” ’. To him, an essential part 
in any gospel that sought to relieve a burdened mind proved to be 
& rediscovery of the Biblical teaching that God’s judgments are in all 
the earth. Of late years, quite apart from theological literature, it has 
been significant to note in many writers a deepening of moral passion 
and an insistence of a reawakening to the reality and cleansing fires of 
the divine wrath. A reading to-day of ‘Indignation : An Ode’ in Lascelles 
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Abercrombie’s Poems (Oxford Univ. Press, 1930) reveals a modern cry of 
outraged conscience that can only be met by an evangel that has at itg 
core the proclamation of the severity as well as the goodness of God. 

* * * * * 


Tue Nore or Immepiacy. Inter-denominational Sunday evening 
services have been held in a Lincoln theatre from the outbreak of 
war until about the introduction of summer time. Anglicans and 
Free Churchmen have faced the footlights and delivered their message, 
Towards the end of the series a powerful address was given by 
Baptist on the text ‘Who is on my side?’ When at the close he asked 
for religious decision, eleven in the audience at once responded, and 
prominent amongst them was a soldier due the next day for France, 
The incident recalled a chapter in the Life of D. L. Moody narrating 
his experiences during the American Civil War and the statement of his 
biographer : ‘The peculiar surroundings and impressive conditions under 
which the work was conducted made it necessary to urge his hearers to 
accept immediate salvation, and this was ever afterwards a conspicuous 
feature of his manner of address.’ War-time preaching had much to do 
towards making him the evangelist as the world later came to know 
him. Will this war develop in our preaching that same note? 

* * * * * 


Wak-TIME Prayers. Whilst through the sermon is a way for the 
Word of God to our fellow worshippers, may it not be that during 
the continuance of the war there will be a special hunger for those 
who can voice to God the needs and fears and aspirations we all 
feel? The priestly as well as the prophetic function is ours. Warm 
thanks are due to Dr. Church for the timely issue of his book of services 
entitled Before God’s Throne (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.). Though they 
are designated as for use by any who are called to conduct public 
worship in an emergency, yet they are equally rich in inspiration for 
all who are regularly leading a congregation in prayer. 

The Nonconformist right to exercise free prayer is too precious 
and was too hardly won to be lightly surrendered, yet facility in its 
use owes much to many an aid. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, 
said once, ‘I can often pray with greater liberty, with truer definiteness 
of expression, after a page of Carlyle’. Now, however, with the re- 
issue from various quarters of Prayers published in the last war and 
with constant new additions to this treasury of devotion, mind and 
heart and tongue gain fresh acquisitions. 

* * * * * 

PRAYERS In CuuRcH Macazines. If and where circuit magazines 
still flourish, or, on occasion even in circuit plans, the inclusion in them 
of a minister’s prayers for the times may exert a most gracious 
ministry. The Rev. L. M. Watt in The Preacher's Life and Work 
(Allenson), though writing in years of peace, gives personal assurance 
of the efficacy of this method. He states: ‘One Sunday evening 4 
blacksmith came in to see me. He said, “I have a comrade dying 
away over in Buchan and I cycle every Sunday to see him. He wants 
to pray. And I canna do it. I can think what I’d wish for him but 
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I dinna like to put it into words. So I told him I’d get you to write 
a wee morning and evening prayer that he can have beside him for 
comforting”. It is one of the most difficult things in the world to 
write a prayer. But I carefully thought out a few petitions—in short 
graphs, so that he might not weary and could lay them aside 
when he chose. Then later I thought of others that must be like 
him and in my Monthly Supplement I wrote a few quiet thoughts 
for the anxious and sorrowing, a few verses to follow and a brief 
ph of supplication’. Mr. Watt gives instances of its proved 
helpfulness of which this is one: ‘Somehow it was often not very 
easy to carry this on, and I was about to drop it when I got a letter 
from a man in Manitoba saying how a member of the congregation sent 
out the Supplement regularly to a friend and how several of them 
yonder gathered together once a month, read the little talk and the 
verses and then went on their knees and prayed that prayer—and how 
it brought them into touch with the church they loved at home across 
the sea. So I have carried on for thirty years in the same way.’ 
* * * * * 


Every MINIsTER A PapRE. In these days of threatened air raids, 
of A.R.P. measures, of commandeering of church and school premises, 
of enormous numbers of men under arms in this country, and of the 
putting of the civilian population more and more on a war footing, 
every minister in the homeland is necessarily becoming a Padre. 
Many matters, therefore, arise in respect of which hints may be useful. 
In this connexion many may find useful a small, unpretentious booklet 
published at a shilling by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton: Clergy in 
Wartime. As the title indicates, it was written primarily for clergymen 
of the Church of England, but ministers of all denominations would 
find it of value. The Dean of Bristol, the Rev. H. W. Blackburne, 
D.S.0., M.C., who in the last war was an Assistant Chaplain General 
in France and Flanders, writes four chapters headed respectively 
‘Clergy and Civil Defence’, ‘Clergy and Air Raids’, ‘A Chaplain with 
Officers and Men’, and ‘A Chaplain on the Field of Battle’. The 
Bishop of Bristol, the Rev. C. S. Woodward, M.C., adds a chapter, 
‘When Peace Comes’. For the first time in the history of our country, 
as the Prime Minister has said, a war has brought us all ‘into the line 
of fire, even though not into the firing line’, and the practical sugges- 
tions as to how best to serve as a Padre under these conditions will be 
welcomed as coming from men who have themselves been under fire. 

* * * * * 

‘PERSONAL FRIEND’ FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. In view of 
the declaration of the Conference that the Methodist Church would 
uphold liberty of conscience and offer unceasing ministries to all her 
sons and daughters, in whatever direction loyalty to inward con- 
viction may carry them, ministers are availing themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by law to accompany any member of their con- 
gtegation who may be a Conscientious Objector to the hearing at the 
tribunal. Such may be interested in two leaflets. One is by the Rev. 
Henry Carter on Conscientious Objectors and the Tribunals, published 
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at twopence at 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. The other 
shows the Tribunals actually at work and is entitled The London 
Tribunal Questions the C.O.; it is published by The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 17 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, for one penny. Questions 
which have been actually put are arranged under the headings of 
Preliminaries, General, Religious, Humanitarian and Political. Ample 
proof is here afforded that the interrogation is searching and that an 
applicant for exemption needs to be very sure of his ground. 
* « * * * 


‘Tue Rise oF PurtranisM’. Professor William Haller of Columbia 
University has been led through the study of Milton to an investi- 
gation of Puritanism and especially of the Puritan pulpit. He has 
read widely the sermons, popular expositions of doctrine, religious 
biographies and manuals of godly behaviour which cover the period 
from Thomas Cartwright to John Lilburne and John Milton, ie., 
from 1570 to 1643. The result is a large sumptuously produced volume 
issuing from the Columbia University Press and now circulating in 
this country. Professor Haller has been impressed by the fact that 
in spite of the restrictions placed upon their activities, the Puritans 
incessantly published books. Indeed, he states that scrutiny of the 
lists of English printed books from the close of the sixteenth century 
to the outbreak of the Revolution shows that it was the Puritan 
writers who probably did more than any others of the time to keep 
the printers and booksellers busy and the common public supplied 
with reading matter. He is convinced that no one can ignore their 
writings who desires to understand what Puritanism was and what 
it came to mean. Through their use of it, the printing press prospered 
at such a rate and to such a degree that from being an adjunct to the 
pulpit it rapidly became a distinct organ in its own right. But it was 
the Puritan preachers who had shown the power of the printed word. 
According to contemporary record, the forcefulness of their preaching 
from the pulpit was profound. Thus when Laurence Chaderton, Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Lecturer for fifty years at St. 
Clement’s Church, Cambridge, had ‘once held forth for two hours and 
then proposed to trespass no longer on his hearers’ patience the auditory 
cried out (wonder not if hungry people craved more meat), “For God’s 
sake, sir, go on, go on”’.’ But the effect of the printed message was 
also amazing. Frequently their sermons, delivered extemporaneously, 
were taken down in shorthand and then published. But whether thus 
or from manuscript, once printed, these Puritans sermons were called 
for, bought and read by an eager constituency to such an extent as to 
go into edition after edition. Students of this period will find much 
food for thought in this stimulating and well documented volume. 

* * * * 


I shall be glad to receive further reports and also comments on any 
subject for these columns. 
W. E. FaRNnDALE 


10 Mainwaring Road, 
Lincoln. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


The Work of the Chronicler: Its Purpose and its Date. By 
Adam C. Welch, D.D. (Schweich Lectures, 1938; 


Milford. 7s. 7d.) 


This is an important study of one of the lesser known books of the 
Old Testament. It is common to dismiss the Chronicler as a ten- 
dentious historian, and leave it at that. The difficulty has been to 
reconcile the assumed very late date of the book with the author’s 
interest in the Levites and his large measure of agreement with the 
standpoint of Deuteronomy. Unquestionably, Chronicles in its present 
form is in line with the system embodied in the Priestly Document, 
which relegated the Levites to an inferior status in relation to the 
Aaronic priesthood, and it must therefore date from a time when 
the Deuteronomic legislation had been superseded. What, then, are 
we to make of its affinities to Deuteronomy, with its Levitical priest- 
hood? Dr. Welch’s conclusion, arrived at after a minute sifting of 
the contents of the book, is that the original Chronicler wrote earlier 
than the date commonly assigned to him, and that he belonged to 
the community that had never been in exile. His work was later 
supplemented to make it accord better with the constitution of Jewry 
as finally settled in the Priestly Document. There are therefore two 
Schichten in the book, but their relationship is to be explained not 
by a documentary but by a supplementary hypothesis. Whether 
Dr. Welch’s theory is to be accepted time alone will show—the evidences 
adduced for it are in the nature of the case minute and complicated ; 
but it may be said at once that he has offered an attractive and prob- 
ably true solution of a very puzzling problem. 

When all is said, is the problem of anything more than antiquarian 
interest? Surely it is. It will have to be thrashed out first by the 
specialists, but when they have done with it some entries may have 
to be made in Jewish histories for the general reader. Dr. Welch 
is no more concerned than other scholars to assert that either Chronicler 
wrote history in the usual sense of the word, but out of the uncon- 
sidered trifles that some would consign to the waste-paper basket 
he would extract precious fragments of actual history. We are none 
too well informed about the history of the early post-exilic period. 
But the way in which the supplementer dealt with the work of the 
original Chronicles may throw light upon the problems that con- 
fronted the Jews in the period of the Return, and the ways—some- 
times only reached by compromise—in which those problems found 
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their solution. This is the kind of book which should call forth thanks 
for institutions like the Schweich Trust, without which scholars might 
never have the courage to undertake work whose only fate might be © 
to be consigned to the interior darkness of their desks. 
C. R. Norra 


Readings in St. John’s Gospel. Second Series; Chapters 
xiii-xxi. By William Temple, Archbishop of York. 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Readers of the earlier series of these Readings will be eager to secure 
the sequel, and their hopes will be more than fulfilled, for the true heart 
of this Gospel is found in the second half, and here Dr. Temple is at 
his best. For devotional quality this book reminds one reader of two 
books published in recent years, that by the late Canon H. L. Pass, 
The Glory of the Father, and Dr. J. O. F. Murray’s Jesus according 
to St. John. 

Where such a wealth of devout meditation is offered it is not easy 
to select outstanding examples of happy exposition. But the whole 
of the meditation on the Prayer in chapter xvii and the excellent 
treatment of the difficult passage xx. 22-3 will specially repay study. 

The critical reader will question a number of points. Linguistic 
experts will deny entirely Dr. Temple’s right to elaborate distinctions 
between synonyms used by this Evangelist, more suo, to avoid 
monotony. It is one of the most obvious mannerisms in the style of 
the Gospel. This obstinate adherence to a method of exegesis that 
Johannine scholars have long since abandoned affects the treatment 
of xvi. 23, and xxi. 15ff. One may also question whether the translation 
given of xiv. 19 is permissible: ‘Yet a little while, and the world 
taketh note of me no more, but ye take note of me that I live and ye 
shall live’. Again, is it quite sound to say of Mary Magdalene on her 
way to the tomb, ‘She who is supremely the forgiven sinner, whose 
heart is utterly given to her Saviour, is the first to go, when the sabbath 
is over, to be near by that body of which she has twice already 
anointed the feet, and to which she would now aid in giving the last 
care of love’? This assumes the worst about both Mary of Bethany 
and Mary Magdalene, by identifying them with the woman who was 
a sinner (Luke vii), and then robbing each of her identity by merging 
them in one. 

But however we may differ from some of Dr. Temple’s opinions, we 
shall all admire the devotional warmth of this book, and find in it 


‘things new and old’. 
W. F. Howarp 


En Roeh, The Prophecies of Isaiah the Seer, with Habakkuk and 
Nahum. By W. A. Wordsworth. (T. & T. Clark. 14s.) 


If a writer spends many years in preparing a book, is he thereby 
entitled to ask that it shall be studied seriously? This question is 
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raised by Mr. W. A. Wordsworth’s volume entitled Hn Roeh, The 
Prophecies of Isaiah the Seer, with Habakkuk and Nahum. To take 
a considerably more extreme instance, has a writer, who has devoted 
many years to establish the contention that Francis Bacon wrote 
the plays of Shakespeare, a right to demand that, when he writes a 
book on the subject, it shall not be dismissed with little more 
than a smile? Perhaps the best rule for general readers is to wait until 
a few specialists have gone into the book in detail and then take 
their advice about reading it. At any rate this is the course that the 
resent reviewer would recommend to general readers about Mr. 
Wordsworth’s volume. As, however, they might need to wait awhile, 
some idea of its theme and contents may be given, and then any 
eral reader may judge for himself. Mr. Wordsworth claims that 
the whole of our Book of Isaiah (and also the Book of Job) was written 
by the Son of Amoz ‘for the edification of disciples and for the 
mystification of such as “know not the Book”.’ His starting-point 
is the famous Immanuel prophecy in the seventh chapter of Isaiah. 
He holds that there was born in the reign of Ahaz a child whom he 
calls Jeshua-Immanuel, and whose story anticipated in some ways 
that of Jesus of Nazareth. His mother was probably Lo-Ruhamah, 
the daughter of Hosea. He was born at Bethlehem, and his parents 
fled with him into Galilee from the persecution of Ahaz. Later he 
returned to Jerusalem, but, after other vicissitudes, was carried 
captive to Babylon by Sennacherib when he wasted Judah in 701 B.c. 
Later still he became a leper, and he died early in the reign of Manasseh. 
The author connects the oracles of the Book of Isaiah, taken almost in 
order, with the story of Jeshua-Immanuel. His ingenuity is con- 
siderable. For instance, he connects Isaiah xlix—lvi with the time when 
Jeshua-Immanuel was a leper. One suspects, of course, that he has 
made the story to suit the oracles, and then finds that the oracles fit 
the story. The two passages where Cyrus is named are an obvious 
difficulty, since Cyrus lived a century and a half after the Son of 
Amoz. Here, however, the author borrows for his own ends the methods 
of the extreme ‘higher critics’ and proposes to treat ‘Cyrus’ as a mis- 
taken gloss. It is interesting to see that, when the word JHVH (which 
scholars usually read as ‘Jahweh’ or ‘ Yahweh’) occurs, Mr. Words- 
worth renders it by uniting two English words in ‘Yeabe’, with the 
accent on the second syllable. Here, of course, he can claim that many 
scholars hold that the text in Exodus ‘I am that I am’, gives the key 
to the meaning of the Hebrew term. The main part of the book 
contains the author’s own translation of the Hebrew text, which he 
makes as literal as English allows, and very detailed comments upon 
it. The present writer makes no claim to have read these through. 
Yet there is a saying that the water of a well may be judged by a few 
draughts from it. If this principle is admissible in reviewing, one can 
only say that the comments are often as extra-ordinary as the main 
theme of the book. 
C. RypEr Smita 
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Psychology and Pastoral Practice. By Rev. Professor Eric 
S. Waterhouse, D.D. (University of London Pregg, 
7s. 6d.) 

The author of this book requires no introduction to the readers of 
this journal. He is an enthusiastic student and teacher of psychology 
and has had considerable experience of regular ministerial life. He 
is, therefore, well qualified to produce a book, of great practical 
helpfulness for those who are engaged in the work of the Christian 
ministry. After a careful reading of the contents one can recommend 
the book with confidence to all ministers, and indeed to all who are 
engaged in Christian work. 

Several books on psychology, as it affects the calling of the preacher 
and pastor, have appeared in recent years, but this books breaks new 
ground at many points. The author starts with a digest of the various 
types of modern psychology. Busy ministers who have not the time 
to make an exhaustive study of the entire subject will be grateful for 
this summary, and for the clarity with which the points of contrast 
between the respective schools have been made. After showing how 
psychology helps the minister to understand himself and his people 
Dr. Waterhouse goes on to discuss such subjects as the qualities that 
make for effective leadership, the differences between people— 
differences based on peculiarities of temperament or upbringing, the 
psychological differences between men and women and kindred 
matters. Useful guidance is offered on methods of reaching the outsider, 
and of bringing him in to the fellowship of the Church. The value and 
dangers of advertising are touched on. The psychology of conversion, 
the motives of scepticism, and the elements that enter into true 
worship are carefully examined. The author then proceeds to a con- 
sideration of sermon preparation and delivery and of the psychological 
aspects of spiritual healing. Very useful advice is given on the pastoral 
visitation of the sick and on co-operation with the doctor. 

There is scarcely an important aspect of the work of the ministry 
that is not touched on, and in a way that should give the pastor a new 
sense of the significance and value of his office. The freshness of the 
treatment of each point is due not only to the author’s racy style but 


to the wealth of illustrative matter gathered from his own experience. 
W. L. 


The Church of England. By H. Hensley Henson, sometime 
Bishop of Durham. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 


This is the third bcok in a new series entitled ‘English Institutions’, 
published by the Cambridge University Press under the editorship of 
Lord Stamp. For such a task Bishop Henson was pre-eminently 
fitted, not only by his ability and experience, but also by a certain 
detachment which retirement from the active episcopate might be 
expected to bring with it. But supremely the Bishop shows himself 
to be a lover of the Church he has served with such distinction, 9 
that the criticism of that Church, which his Editor thinks ‘will get him 
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into trouble in some quarters’, is honest and affectionate, and of the 
kind not to be ignored by all who have at heart the welfare of the 
Establishment. Many are those who have at heart the Church of 

land in this fashion who are not communicant members of it, for, 
as the author shews, whatever be the value of its spiritual witness in 
any age, it has always been essentially English, even when under the 
titular domination of Rome. The saying that the soul of this nation 
has been enshrined in the parish churches of her villages expresses this 
truth not unfairly, and, though complete ‘comprehension’ of the people 
of England within one national Church ceased three centuries ago, 
some very real ‘comprehension’ has made possible the inclusion within 
it of marked differences of opinion. Indeed, we may suppose that this 
should characterize in particular any Church which is ‘established’, 
even though it can no longer strictly be called ‘national’. Yet, because 
the Anglican Church cannot properly be called the latter Dr. Henson 
cearly wishes that it should not be called the former. Once again, 
in this book as on previous occasions, he pronounces in favour of dis- 
establishment. ‘The history discloses a progressive disqualification 
of Parliament for its original function as the House of Laity in a national 
church.’ ‘A non-Christian Parliament controls the Church of England.’ 
Such is the theme of several pages. And in this non-Christian Parlia- 
ment the State-appointed bishops have a place: it would be better for 
their influence, so is the comment, if they could lose it. Neither is 
the ‘freehold’ of the parson’s benefice spared in the general criticism. 
Neither, for that matter, are the ‘Dissenters ’—to employ a favourite 
word of the Bishop’s, which seems not yet to sound archaic to certain 
Anglican clergy. Those of the Free Churches, ‘as is the fashion now to 
style them’, who have long been convinced that, by all New Testament 
standards, they are as truly members of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church 
as any others, might in this year of grace expect to be designated by 
some other name than one which stresses their mere disagreements 
with those others. Presbyterians are numbered among the ‘Dis- 
senters’ by the Bishop, but they do not return that compliment to 
Anglicans who cross the Border. We hope, too, that when the Bishop 
alludes to ‘the crudity of the distinctive beliefs’ of the ‘Dissenters’ 
and ‘the repulsiveness of their “corybantic” methods’ he is quoting 
opinions other than his own. Again, the statement that the Methodist 
Movement was intellectually barren must be qualified by the recollection 
of the considerable educational work undertaken by the early 
Methodists under Wesley’s guidance, also of his rejoinder to those 
clerical critics of the ‘ignorance’ of his lay preachers: ‘I trust there is 
not one of them who is not able to go through such an examination in 
experimental divinity as few of our candidates for Holy Orders, even 
in the University, are able to do.’ On the subject of Re-union Dr. 
Henson is direct and helpful. He speaks the simple truth when he 
declares that the desire of a certain party within the Anglican Church 
for union with the Orthodox Churches of the East has had by no means 
an encouraging influence on the cause of Re-union at home. In this 
connexion the Lambeth Conference of 1930 could hardly be called an 
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improvement on that of 1920. The fact, which the Bishop notes, that 
after the Oxford Movement episcopacy became exalted as a religions 
principle has contributed to our difficulties, though he gives it as his 
own conviction that ‘no specific form of polity can be an essentig] 
constituent of ecclesiastical legitimacy’. There must at least be a dee 
sense of the ‘unhappiness’ of our divisions together with the mutual] 
recognition of the full churchmanship in Christ of one another’s 
communions before re-union within Protestantism in Great Britain 
can show any promising signs of being achieved. But the trend of this 
book is definitely in this direction, and we are grateful to Bishop Henson 
for having undertaken it, not forgetting a word of appreciation of the 
delightful form in which it has been produced by the Cambridge 
University Press. 
H. 


What Can We Believe? Letters exchanged between Dick 
Sheppard and Laurence Housman. (Religious Book 
Club. 2s. 6d.) 


These letters are the record of an intimate friendship which sprang up 
shortly after the last war, and ended only a couple of years before the 
present one. They are concerned chiefly with the political and religious 
situation during that interval, and reveal the agony of mind of two 
men who saw Europe rushing to the abyss. Both pacifists, they saw 
little to be of importance beyond pacifism, though the one was a poet 
and the other a parson. Housman wrote plays of a deeply religious 
character, whilst Sheppard made sermons and speeches for the cause 
of peace. The one called himself a humanitarian, the other an impatient 
parson, but their ultimate views had much in common. Sheppard 
called his God by the name of Love, Housman by that of Unity; 
a simplified Christianity and a simplified Buddhism came together in 
a form of Christian pacifism. Both correspondents were rebels against 
conventional institutions, religious and political, and might have become 
revolutionaries in the present situation. Housman suggests a general 
strike throughout Europe in order to prevent war, Sheppard often 
thinks that he ought to leave the Church and butt at it from outside. 
Their political judgements are various and sometimes divergent, but 
they both agree upon Internationalism as a cure for the world’s social 
evils. 

The charm of such a correspondence as this comes chiefly from its 
frankness and pungency. Dick Sheppard’s style is warm and familiar; 
Housman’s sometimes beautiful, sometimes coarse and cynical. 


Consider such a passage as this: ‘Most nations die, I suppose, because 
of their sins ; but if one nation died because of its righteousness, as the 
Christ of history died upon the Cross, what a wonderful new Incarnation 
that would prove to be.’ Or this: ‘I’d love to be a Roman but can’t be. 
What I really want is to smash Rome, and replace it with an equally 
attractive International Church in which Buddha and all the others 
have saints’ days, but where Jesus Christ is King.’ Or again: ‘Our 
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local Ch.-warden (a die-hard colonel) is having a fearful row with a 
local admiral who called him “religious”, and when furiously 
asked why said because he was a Ch.-warden. Col. said “damned 

But somehow there is an air of fantasy about the discussions between 
these two passionate and sensitive minds. The advocacy of high ideals 
without satient and detailed examination of concrete measures 
savours much of illusionism. Internationalism requires international 
organizations to make it work, and impatient parsons and poets 
should give more credit to bishops and politicians who have to make 
the machinery go. For instance, world peace will probably require an 
international police force. But there is no mention of such an idea in 
this correspondence. All the same, the prophetic insight of these letters 
has been only too fully justified so far, and Dick Sheppard may have 
been fortunate in the date of his death. 

In matters theological Sheppard and Housman were far apart. 
The latter says ‘ . . . more and more I’m coming to feel that the 
crux of modern religion is what we mean by “‘God”’; and that there are 
two quite different Gods on top—the Absolute, Transcendent, Con- 
scious and Personal “before all worlds” ; and the Immanent and Emerg- 
ent, to whose self-realization and expression man is a necessity. . . .’ 
Sheppard presumably believed in the one and Housman in the 
other, and there is little evidence of their views being reconciled. Some 
answer to their question, what can we believe? is given in their common 
admiration for Buddha and St. Francis. A revived Buddhism and 
Franciscanism united under the leadership of Christ is a possible 
solution of our practical difficulties, and there are some signs of its 
accomplishment, whether voluntarily before ruin and anarchy fall 
upon Europe, or involuntarily afterwards. One can but wish well 
to such an enterprise, pursued by such high-minded men as these two 
strange friends, however remote the possibility of its success appears 
at present. Their letters, so vivid and poignant, at least suggest a 
aray of hope for the future. 

ATKINSON LEE 


Persons and Ideals. By the Very Rev. W. M. Macgregor, 
D.D., LL.D. (T. & T. Clark. 3s.) 
As student and finally Principal of Trinity College, Glasgow, Dr. 
Macgregor has some good stories to tell of his tutors and friends, 
including A. B. Bruce and James Denney. He writes with a love that is 
not blind to their failings, and sees the more clearly their essential 
greatness. Denny wrote to a friend, ‘It is my business to teach, but the 
one thing I covet is to do the work of an evangelist’. Dr. Macgregor 
reveals the same ideal of the ministry in his chapters on the vocation 
and training of the preacher. His description of the religion of a good 
moderate should be read by Evangelical and Sacramentalist alike. 
There is meat and drink here for the preacher. 
S. G. Dmwonp 
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Following Christ (The Bishop of London’s Lent Book). By 
W. R. Matthews. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

.To turn to the book by the Dean of St. Paul’s is to encounter g 
clear, cool breeze stirring the mists that cling about the dreami 
heights. Not that this book is less deeply spiritual, or the former 
less essentially practical ; but it contains much cogent reasoning, with 
frank and sympathetic treatment of doubt and perplexity. The 
hesitant is met where he stands and challenged by the Master’s 
Follow Me. Thence he is invited to consider the Why?, the Whither? 
and the How? This is a crude way of characterizing a book so ably 
and attractively written and so deeply helpful—in particular, one 
might choose to emphasize the encouraging chapter on prayer—but 
it is suggested by the writer’s own most practical fashion of flashing 
light into the neglected corners of one’s spiritual life, exposing the 
bane of insincerity, illuminating the promise of Grace. 


ConrAD SKINNER 


The Eternal Voice. By Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A. (S.C.M. 
Press. 5s.) 
In the eighteen sermons of The Eternal Voice Mr. Weatherhead presents 
preaching of rare quality. Here we have the declaration of good news 
for a troubled and war-wrecked world enunciated with charm and 
conviction. We find Jesus in the midst, and the eternal Voice sounds 
clearly above the preacher’s tones. Mr. Weatherhead is never slipshod, 
and here is the fruit of painstaking and resolute thought and the 
harvest of wide reading. These creatures of his lovely and poetic mind 
stand before us warm and appealing. His are comfortable words 
both strengthening and challenging. This most timely book is en- 
riched by the addition of exquisite prayers and the questionary 
appended enhances its practical value. 
H. G. TUNNICLIFF 


The Man Who is Different. By E. D. Bebb, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Epworth Press. 4s.) 


This is a popular book in the true meaning of that much abused word. 
It is a study of Jesus Christ for the people. In its clear presentation of 
the uniqueness of our Lord it makes a vivid appeal for loyalty to Him. 
These studies have the freshness of the hills, and the winds of the 
Spirit rustle every page. The individuality of the book is a marked 
feature and while it demonstrates the divinity of Christ it appeals to 
the reader in the light of that great Fact for his own judgement on the 
issue. Truly this book is different from the ordinary study of our 
Saviour and it makes us different too. It is the Man Jesus who is the 
Christ who answers our heart yearnings. Dr. Bebb has rendered great 
service to his Church in the publication of this worth-while book. 


J.H.M. 
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The Politics of the Kingdom. By D. W. Langridge, M.A. 
(Independent Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Challenging in the best sense of the term, and here and there almost 
provocative, this little book deserves a wide circle of readers. Based 
on a study of the Lord’s Prayer, the writer makes the claim that 
as well as being an expression of piety, the prayer possesses challeng- 
ing economic, social and political implications and its meaning is 
not fully comprehended unless these implications are acknowledged. 
He sees in the prayer the necessity of applying it to such questions 
as war, nationhood, dictatorship, money, possessions, machines, bread, 
punishment, and other social questions. He is persuaded that because 
this understanding of the prayer has not been reached, Christian 
practice has been limited in its scope and largely ineffective in its 
influence. ‘We may deplore but we cannot truthfully deny that 
there is not one in ten even among seasoned Christians themselves, 
whose God is as yet fully Christian. We make Him in our own image.’ 
Mr. Langridge pleads for that kind of standard in social and political 
life which is implied in such words as, ‘Father, hallowed be Thy 
name’, ‘Thy kingdom come’, ‘Give us this day our daily bread’, 
and so on. He will have no half measures. The prayer means, among 
other things, that war cannot be justified, that inequalities must be 
remedied, that money must not be the chief measure of worth, that 
real possession is use, that love and not law is the true essence of the 
Christian faith, that the primary task of industry must be to supply 
men’s physical needs and not to make profits, that punishment and 
revenge are contrary to the way of Christ. And this being the fact 
of the matter, Christians must take political action, even though the 
political party recognized as nearest to the Christian position is no 
more than an approximation to the standard required. All this is 
ably reasoned out and although, unfortunately, the writer occasionally 
gives the impression of preaching ‘at’ people, he is scrupulously fair 
and his quite evident intense conviction about his subject, a subject 
not always sympathetically received, minimizes its effect. This 
apart, together with the tendency to use sentences of the staccato 
variety, the book is a valuable contribution to Christian thought. 
We wholeheartedly commend it, especially to those who are in doubt 
about what is the mind of Christ in relation to the social problems 


of our day. 
jt. W. Bevan 


The Potter’s Wheel: Thoughts on the ways of God with Men. 
By Rev. Canon J. O. Hannay. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 
This is a little book by a writer who as George A. Birmingham is 
well known in another department of the field of literature. Its 
twelve chapters are of unequal merit, but the best are very good. 
The first three, in particular, have a message for the present emergency. 
There is a serenity of faith about them which makes them very welcome 
48 an antidote to the newspaper and the radio in such a time as this. 
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The remainder of the book, though not up to this level, contains many 
wise things. Special reference may be made to a shrewd diagnosis 
of the cause of the lack of the sense of sin to-day on p. 78f. The 
author, in his modest preface, says that he makes no pretence to be 
a deep thinker, and that his essays are ‘detached beads, certainly 
not pearls, without any string to thread them on’. All the same, 
he does not a little to ‘justify the ways of God with men’; and we 
have found his book, with its fresh treatment of important themes, 
and its genial atmosphere, attractive and enheartening. 


A. G. Curnow 


The Real and the Negative. By B. K. Mallik. (Allen & Unwin. 
21s. net.) 

Mr. Mallik has attempted nothing less than the construction of a 
revolutionary philosophy. He is convinced that the older systems of 
thought, both in East and West, have fulfilled their services to man- 
kind, and that a new era both in thought and practice is about to begin. 
It may be said at once that he has written a remarkable book, con- 
taining many bold hypotheses and perhaps the outline of an important 
world-view. The difficulty is that his speculations are somewhat 
loosely put together and that a good deal of his thought savours 
more of prophecy than of logic. His great discovery is, in his eyes, the 
importance of possibilities both in philosophy and in reality. Possi- 
bilities might conceivably exist; even Nothing or the Void might 
conceivably be the fact, and is ruled out only by virtue of the exist- 
ence of sceptical doubt itself. The laws of thought then prohibit 
absolute non-existence, and yet they also require the antithesis be- 
tween Positive and Negative. The Negative thus has a foothold in 
Reality over against the Positive, and in fact the history of thought 
has been that of the conflict of these two, leading to agelong conflict 
and persuasion, as exemplified in the two great religions, Christianity 
and Buddhism. There will come a day, however, when the futility of 
these methods will be recognized and when men will practise rigorous 
abstinence from them and seek only truth, beauty and peace. This 
will usher in the age of harmony, which yet will be compatible with 
the existence of absolute differences. A monistic universe thus appears 
in sight, mystical union with personal and absolute reality occurs, the 
divinisation of man along with immortality is guaranteed, and peace 
prevails. 

All these, and many more surprising results, are supposed to follow 
from a strict application of the laws of thought to the facts of history 
and ethics. We could only wish that the theory were true, but in spite 
of careful attention have been unable to feel satisfied that Mr. Mallik’s 
interpretation of the laws of thought is correct. It seems to involve 
a confusion of the Aristotelian and Hegelian versions of those laws. 
A test case is to be found in the idea of a round square. Because it 18 
conceivable (or better, nameable) does it follow that it exists, even a8 
a possibility? Surely it ‘exists’ only as an impossibility, and its 
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‘existence’ is a merely hypothetical one. Further, possibilities have 
been discovered and treated seriously before Mr. Mallik, notably by 
J. S. Mill, whose ‘permanent possibilities of sensation’ created some 
stir in the last century. Indeed, how do they in Mr. Mallik’s possi- 
bilities differ from Kant’s Things in Themselves, which the nineteenth 
century so amply criticized? These remarks, we are well aware, are 
no adequate objection to Mr. Mallik’s claims. They do point to the 
need for further clarification of his views. Mingled with the more 
properly logical ideas are cosmological and ethical ones, which again 
are very interesting and suggestive, though open to much question. 
Indeed we may place Mr. Mallik alongside writers like Mr. Whitehead 
and Mr. Wordsworth, who are both fond of ‘adventures’ in philosophy, 
but whose ideas are so far more stimulating than clear. For all that, 
we may commend his work to the serious attention of those who are 
struggling to fashion, if only in thought, a brave new world. 


ATKINSON LEE 


Abba (Meditations based on the Lord’s Prayer). By Evelyn 
Underhill. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 


To any reader who has followed Miss Underhill’s work for a consider- 
able part of the last thirty years this series of free meditations will 
need little recommendation from a reviewer: to any other, however, 
who has a mind to be introduced to her work this is an admirable 
porch of entry. The more esoteric language of the mystic is to be 
heard chiefly in subdued echoes from the background of an arduously 
won experience; here, rather, the fruit and reward of it are made 
intelligible to any earnest pilgrim in search of the life of the spirit. 
Man’s whole communion with God is profoundly and movingly 
derived from clause after clause of the Lord’s Prayer. It is some 
time since I read anything more searching than the words on 
Forgiveness. 


The Comfort of the Creeds. By Robert E. Roberts, D.D. 
(Epworth Press. 3s.) 


Of the formality of the Creeds we are in peril but of the comfort 
of the Creeds we are in need. It is this that Dr. Roberts supplies 
with a directness and a humanity that is inspiring. In these seven 
talks on the faith we profess he brings the eternal truth into the 
service of human need and shows how satisfying and strengthening 
these great affirmations are. Each phrase of the Creed is revealed 
a8 an epitome of truth, and the variety and virility of the illustrations 
link our life here with that of eternity. The winsome way in which 
the thoughts are presented makes them supremely attractive to youth. 
This is an ideal book for a young man who is beginning to preach. 
— ensure the fundamental things and equip his mind for a great 
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Some Sayings of the Buddha. Translated by F. L. Woodward, 
(World’s Classics. O.U.P. 2s.) 


The World’s Classics has maintained a deservedly high reputation ag a 
popular library of famous books in the issue of Some Sayings of the 
Buddha. This edition has the advantage of an understanding intro- 
ductory essay by Sir Francis Younghusband on Buddhism as he knew 
it in India. The ethics of Buddha are among the world’s standards and 
his impact on mankind was as great as his images are many. It is said 
he unintentionally founded a religion and like Jesus Christ left no written 
record. His sayings, however many times they have been repeated 
and translated, still reveal the master mind. The setting of these 
truths is essentially Indian but like truth itself is universal. A careful 
study of these sayings will enrich every thoughtful mind. 


From a Bishop’s Basket. By Dr. Herbert Lockyer. (Pickering 
& Inglis. 5s.) 

This book of twelve sermons opens with an intimate picture of the 
preacher—that winsome soul, Dr. J. Taylor Smith, whose work for 
the soldiers will provide his enduring monument. Not only did he 
work for service men but he was an effective leader at many religious 
gatherings, particularly the Keswick Convention. His biographer has 
said he was ‘Everybody’s Bishop’. These chapters are really per- 
sonal addresses in which the vivid experience of the ever-present 
God is made a challenge to the individual. The words used are set 
in homely phrases which will appeal to Everyman. 


The Qur'an. By Richard Bell, B.D., D.D. Vol. II. (T. & T. 
Clark.) 
This follows the lines of Vol. I. and is the harvest of highly specialized 
study and painstaking industry. Yet it is written so that the lay mind 
may profit thereby. The Qur’an is the Holy Book of two hundred 
and fifty millions of Mohammedans and Britain is the greatest Islamic 
power. Mohammed is Christ’s greatest rival: his power cannot be 
understood apart from his ‘bible’. The Qur’an to the general student 
is a wood with no defined tracks. By this translation, with its intro- 
ductions and critical notes, the author has given us a readable and 
intelligible book. Both specialist and layman will find in him a sure 
and safe guide. 


G. H. ParBrook 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Some Influences that have made the British Administrative 
System in India. By M. Ruthnaswamy. (Luzac & Co. 


21s.) 
Over four hundred years have passed since Queen Elizabeth granted 
a charter to two hundred and twenty persons ‘as one body corporate 
and politic by the name of the Governor and company of the Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies’. Those four centuries have seen 
the continual extension of the British sphere of influence in India and 
successive changes in the policy and method of administration. This 
book contains a detailed review of the most important influences in 
their effect upon the administrative system. M. Ruthnaswamy is 
already widely known as an authority on Indian political economy. 
This, his latest work, is an expansion of the Sir William Meyer lectures 
which he delivered at the University of Madras in December 1937, 
and gives further evidence of his exceptional skill in detailed document- 
ary research. It will undoubtedly become a standard text-book on 
the formation of the Indian constitution. 

The penetration of India began with commerce. It was not till 
1858 that, largely as a result of the disastrous Indian Mutiny of the 
previous year, the control of British India passed from the hands of 
the East India Company to those of the Crown. It was the sinking 
of English capital which led to territorial expansion and claims on 
native revenues. Yet the history of the East India Company is not 
one of which to be ashamed. It must be remembered that the world 
and the England of the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries were not the 
England and the world of to-day. England gave to India commerce 
and a constitution. It was inevitable that the system of commercial 
administration should have an ineradicable influence on the political. 
Similarly, the army, developed under Clive (himself a writer) from the 
writers, factors and merchants who had been expected to defend 
their settlements and forts with the assistance of a few natives, in 
its turn played an important part in shaping the administration. The 
influence of the army in India has been by no means deleterious. 
Towns, sanitation, roads, railways, speedy communication and even 
reforms have sprung from its presence. One recalls with respect the 
names of men like Macpherson of Madras and Hall of Bengal. 

The most potent influence on the administrative system has been 
the method of collecting the revenues. M. Ruthnaswamy traces the 
effects of the diverse methods on the creation of Government officers 
and the delegation of Governmental authority. It is of the utmost 
importance in any consideration of Indian claims to observe how the 
Progressive decrease of Land Revenue has led to the direct taxation 
of income, for income-tax has fostered the cry of ‘no taxation without 


Tepresentation ’. 
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The author is to be congratulated on his discussion of the part 
played by the administration in the formation of the State, and on 
his clear exposition of the social and political ideas which have been 
moulded by it. India holds a peculiar constitutional position. It ig 
neither a Vassal nor a Protectorate nor a Feudatory State. It is 
governed by the general idea of Paramountcy, the general right of the 
British Government to keep the government up to a standard, with 
its consequent right to control the relations between States and the 
State, and between States and foreign States, and its responsibility 
for defence and jurisdiction. 

It is unfortunate that M. Ruthnaswamy has felt compelled to limit 
himself to events and influences preceding the year 1858, and is there- 
fore forced to omit modern trends. That accounts for his slender 
reference to the influence of Christian Missions in India, for the mere 
mention of such important developments as the National Congress, and 
for the complete omission of the most recent governmental reforms. 


R. Kirsy 
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GENERAL 


British Annual of Literature. (The British Authors’ Press. 5s.) 


Unless one takes the title too seriously and expects what, on reflection, 
would be too much, the British Annual of Literature will be read 
only with pleasure. The scope and purpose of this publication in its 
second issue would perhaps be better indicated if the word Empire 
were used instead of British. For, though there would be the massive 
omission of American writings the question suggested seems to be, 
Is there a literature of the Anglo-Saxon tongue as it lives and develops 
in its world-wide usage? What chance is there of an Australian Hamlet 
or an Indian Oliver Twist? 

The sentence quoted by the Indian contributor, V. N. Bhushan, 
about English literature ‘To its making have gone the prismatic fancy 
of the Celt, the sombre passion of the Teuton, the golden gaiety of 
France, Scandinavian greys, Italian purples’ affords no real parallel. 
For the essence of that making was a concentrated process in a 
confined area, and wide differences were sifted through the narrow 
mesh of a common life experience. The British Empire stages the 
process in the opposite sense. Birds are not put into a cage to learn 
to sing together. They are loosed and driven to the ends of the earth 
to pipe as they may. 

It would be remarkable if the language were so virile and so adapted 
to the needs of humanity’s heart and mind that in such a dispersion 
there could be created a literature recognizable not only as of a common 
tongue but of one soul persistent to the utmost verge. It was of 
The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney, the work of an Australian writer, 
that Gerald Gould recorded his belief ‘That if our age has produced 
a masterpiece at all, this is a masterpiece’. More significant and less 
familiar is the poetry written in English by Indians. So the British 
Annual glances at all the continents, touching at any rate the begin- 
nings of an English literature over and above the literature of the 
Island itself. I suppose, indeed, that the space-annihilating inven- 
tions of modern times may be held to have made such a thing possible 
if not probable. Whether that Empire is to be given the necessary 
period of serene security in which to find and express its soul is one 
of the questions at issue in to-day’s conflict. The Greek empire and 
tongue ran wide. Are there many permanent and significant Greek 
works other than those written in compass of Athens? Rome gave 
her tongue to a continent yet how few of its writings remain except 
those dictated under the spell of the city of the Seven Hills? Will 
the abiding mastery and mystery of the English tongue flourish only 
somewhere near the Thames? 

Two shadows lie athwart the 1939 Annual. The war has cursed 
everything. The planned commemoration of Robert Browning’s 
death in Venice will be interrupted. The other shadow is the problem 
_ of the survival of good literature. This book is not happy about that. 
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It is to be hoped that readers will turn to the competition pages and 
encourage the Editors by winning all the prizes, particularly the 
prize of £25 offered for telling the Editors how to encourage the 
reading of good books. 


The Marvels and Mysteries of Science. By Ellison Hawks, 
(Odhams. 3s. 9d.) 


The second volume in a new series of popular books published by 
Messrs. Odhams is in itself a marvel and mystery. In 512 well printed 
and superbly illustrated pages Mr. Ellison Hawks surveys as an 
expert the wonders of the heavens, the facts of the earth, the 
constitution of matter and the marvel of living things. The 
marvel is the completeness and simplicity of the knowledge displayed 
and the mystery is how it can be produced in book form at the price. 
For instance, the section on sound, heat, light, magnetism and 
electricity is in itself a valuable textbook on Physiography. To 
produce such a book at a nominal price is an achievement in publicity 
and a triumph of printing organization. Every schoolboy and most 
parents and students will be proud to have such a book written by 
an authority. We commend it on every count and congratulate 
author and publisher alike on their work. 


The World’s Best Pictures. (Odhams. 3s. 9d.) 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever’ and here is abiding happiness. 
Four hundred vivid, tranquil, clever photographs have been assembled 
here. The wealth of art is obvious and in any mood one can tum 
to find a counterpart in these camera studies. Here the camera is 
a@- mirror, a hunter, an artist, a speed recorder of things afloat and 
awing, an explorer and a tradesman. Such a volume will be constantly 
opened and always an education. As a book it is a triumph of the 
printer’s craft in its production, the artist’s skill in photography, 
the editor’s ingenuity in writing captions and the publisher’s courage 
in issuing so good an album at such a trifling cost. 


Joseph: A Story of Dreams. By G. R. Myers, B.D. (Epworth 
Press. Cloth 2s., Paper 1s.) 


The Bible in many respects is a book of dramatic stories which hold 
us from the cradle to the grave. Among the best is the story of Joseph 
and here it is dramatized for presentation in schools and institutes. 
The author has kept to the Bible narrative for the most part and 
such additions as he makes have all the semblance of possibility. 
The seven scenes need little in the way of stage effects and equipment 
which is a real advantage. It can be performed, under the necessary 
publisher’s licence, with acceptance anywhere. 
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Glass Flowers, Sonnets and Other Poems. By Donald Parson. 
(Independent Press, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


In one of the best of his sonnets the writer speaks of 


These lines that champ like horses at the bit 
Of sonnet-form, 

and that phrase may be taken as a good description of his work as 
a whole. Its peculiar merit is a certain quality of controlled ardour. 
Mr. Parson is an American, and perhaps we may discover a further 
clue to his work in the Dedication to this volume. He offers it to a 
friend ‘who’, he says, ‘in an age of revolt, eloquently defends the 
beauty of convention’. He is himself deliberately, perhaps defiantly, 
conventional, and it is through the strictest of all poetic conventions, 
the sonnet-form, that he chooses principally to express himself. Of 
that form he is a master. If we consider merely the neatness and 
dexterity with which he handles it we might even charge him with 
a certain slickness, but that would be unjust. The deftness of execution 
is a genuine poetic achievement, for it expresses with the utmost 
clearness a perception that has been deeply felt. Of the other poems 
in the volume the best is ‘The Glass Flowers at Harvard’, the one 
which gives to the book its not very fortunate title. Mr. Parson has 
also a neat gift of epigram, of which the following, called ‘Fine 
Writing’, is a good example. 

We torture words ; we tear a verb to tatters; 

Our nouns by gales of adjectives are swept, 


How we could dress a theme that really matters ! 
Yet Scripture simply states that ‘ Jesus wept’. 


W. S. H. Hanpiey Jonzs 
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Periodical Literature 


The Hibbert Journal (January).—The first place in this number is 
given to a long, sympathetic and witty article on the declarations of 
H. G. Wells in The Fate of Homo Sapiens. It is a delight to follow 
Dr. Jacks through this analysis of Mr. Wells’ view of the present par- 
lous condition of the world, in which he shows the author as a man 
with a mission, more than in any other of his writings—the apostle of 
a new Enlightenment. Although he thinks Mr. Wells has a tendency 
to forget in all he has to say about Homo Sapiens that it is Homo 
Sapiens who is talking to us. The whole advocacy of the book is con- 
cerned with a purely scientific view of life and the universe. Only by 
re-education can the world be saved from catastrophe. There must be 
a new ‘world-brain’ or ‘world-mind’. St. Paul had this universal con- 
ception of a new world order, but it was to be brought about by the 
mind of Christ. This, however, would not be likely to satisfy Mr. 
Wells: he has not arrived at the place of the only way of Salvation. 
Dr. Paul van Schilfgaarde in a discussion on ‘The Pathway to World 
Unity,’ pleads for a working together of all nations towards the goal 
of a spiritually united world. But he fails to deal with the central 
problem of the hour, as to how this is to be accomplished in the pres- 
ence of the barbarism of the dictators. There is a searching article on 
the ‘ Perplexities of the Church in War Time’, by R. A. Edwards. 
The present conditions of the Church are frankly faced. Concerning 
the pacifist position, it is said that it is thoroughly sure, until the 
pacifist steps from the class-room into the world of fact, then, short 
of suicide, he cannot put his theory into practice. ‘Sources of Present 
World Trouble’, by Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, and ‘The Unstable Mind 
otf the German Nation’, by Dr. F. H. Heinemann, make good reading, 
and complete the six subjects dealing with crucial matters of this war- 
time. ‘The Irrelevance of Natural Theology to the Christian 
Religion’, by James D. Smart, of Ontario, is calling forth an answer 
from the Dean of St. Paul’s in the April issue. The Survey of Recent 
Theological Literature, by Professor James Moffatt, and the usual 
excellent Reviews complete a number up to the customary high 
standard. 


Religion in Life (Autumn 1939).—Amongst a large collection of 
interesting essays we may mention ‘Nazi Ideology and the Christian 
Church’, by Dr. Marie Monk (the first woman member of the German 
bar, dismissed by the Nazi regime and now visiting Professor at Hood 
College), ‘John Wesley’, by President Umphrey Lee, ‘William Mitchell 
Ramsay: Archaeologist and Historian’ by Dr. W. F. Howard, 
‘Deliverance through Christ’, by Professor Clarence T. Craig. (Winter 
1940.) This number opens with a sermon that Prof. Edgar P. Dickie 
of St. Andrews was to have preached to the British Association m 
the old Town Church of St. Mary’s, Dundee, on September 3, but was 
not delivered because of the declaration of war that very morning. 
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The title is ‘A Thing of Price is Man’. The War has given a certain 
colour to the choice of subjects. Thus Prof. W. Adams Brown writes 
on ‘Then and Now’, Prof. E. S. Brightman on ‘Chaos and Cosmos: 
A Meditation for Our Times’, John Foster Dulles on ‘The Church’s 
Contribution to a Warless World’. If we must select where there is 
so much that is of deep interest we should call attention to some 
reflections on the Amsterdam Conference, with special reference 
to the Church and race relations, written by B. E. Mays, and a remark- 
able article by Dr. Charles §. Braden dealing with ‘The Bible in 


Contemporary Literature’. 


Religion in Education (January, 1940). The seventh volume of 
this quarterly review of Religion in Education reflects the times in 
which we live. The Editor contributes an extended note on teaching 
religion in these days and Alan Richardson writes on ‘Our Theology 
in War Time’. Dr. Rowley emphasizes the value and use of the Old 
Testament for religious rather than critical purposes. Professor H. G. 
Wood challenges the Church to a ‘Return to St. Paul’, believing that 
his is the message for to-day. Canon Cockin’s addresses at a recent 
conference are epitomized in a first article on ‘Worship’. He out- 
lines the conditions of worship and urges its re-discovery in the Church. 
Professor A. Victor Murray, whose Fernley-Hartley Lecture is well 
reviewed in this issue, surveys the influence of the Student Movement 
on Education. Dr. T. H. Robinson confirms the finding of the Spens 
report that there should be more specialists for Scripture and partic- 
ularly Hebrew. Irene Shewell Cooper summarizes the opinions of 
her pupils on the teaching of Scripture. It is an enlightening consensus. 
The work of teaching the Psalms as an epitome of Jewish History 
and Thought is advocated by Miss R. M. Hitchcock. The book notices 
are largely annotations and give a good idea of the literature being 
issued in connexion with Religion and Education. 


International Review of Missions (January, 1940).—There is always 
much food for thought and clear evidence of a world mission in the 
International Review of Missions. Dr. Paton and Miss Underhill 
survey at considerable length the work accomplished in the year 
1939. Lived in the shadow of three wars, those in Spain, China and 
Europe, the work on the Mission Fields presents many problems and 
much challenge. There is much to enhearten as well as depress but 
the Church has always known these experiences and has triumphed. 
The appendix on the Roman Catholic Church and the index to the 
survey are valuable documents. Dr. H. F. Rall contributes an article 
on “The Authority of our Faith’ and stresses the need for authority 
in religion. The interpretation of that authority is the problem to 
which the writer addresses himself. In so doing he achieves a real 
purpose. The veteran missionary saint, C. F. Andrews, returns to 
the land of his adoption, India, and challenges the intended segre- 
gation of Indians in South Africa. The casteless Church is the essence 
of Christ’s Gospel in India and any suggestion which perpetuates 
segregation is inimical to the cause of Christ. 
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AMERICAN 

The Harvard Theological Review (January 1940).—The present 
number contains five articles, of which the first two deal with early 
Greek religious ideas, one with a New Testament subject, one with 
a school of Philosophy that has had considerable influence in Germany 
in the last two decades, and one with a fourth-century astrological 
work. The well-known Swedish scholar, Prof. Martin P. Nilsson, 
writes about ‘The Origin of Belief among the Greeks in the Divinity 
of the Heavenly Bodies’, and Kurt Latte, of Hamburg, about ‘The 
Coming of the Pythia’. G. A. Harrer, of the University of North 
Carolina gives an exhaustive study of the phrase ‘Saul who is also 
called Paul’. Julius S. Bixler offers a brief description of Evxistenz- 
philosophie as it appears in the work of three men, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, and Jaspers. Professor H. J. Rose, of St. Andrews, has a 
short article on ‘Hephaistion of Thebes and Christianity’, in which 
he completely disposes of the theory accepted by Engelbrecht, Bouche- 
Leclercq, and Fr. Boll, that this astrologer was a Christian, and that 
the Athanasios to whom the writing was addressed about the year 
A.D. 381 was a Christian priest. 

The Journal of Religion (October, 1939).—The contents of this 
issue of the Chicago University quarterly reach a high standard of 
religious research. A well documented article by Dr. E. R. Walker 
deals with the question, ‘Can Philosophy of Religion be Empirical?’ 
He defines empiricism and classifies the types of philosophical criticism, 
leaving the religious objections for a later survey. Dr. D. W. Riddle 
discusses the factors in the formation of the New Testament Canon 
with real insight and a critical mind. The bewildering variety of the 
matter which was rejected in favour of the present Canon reveals 
a wide literature in the Early Church. A timely and authoritative 
review of much interest is from the pen of Dr. N. W. Goldstein on 
‘Cultivated Pagans and Ancient Anti-Semitism’. The phenomenon 
of the Jewish race and the hatred they have invoked throughout 
history is a matter of vital importance to all who deal with the issues 
of to-day. Akin to Dr. Riddle’s article is that of Paul Schubert on 
the Form and Function of the Pauline Letters. He realizes that much 
research needs to be done in the form of the Pauline Letters. Critical 
reviews and book notices complete an effective issue. 

The Yale Review (Winter, 1940).—The claim of this publication 
to be a national quarterly is justified. By the range of its contents 
and the breadth of its outlook it might well be an international maga- 
zine. The war is paramount in its leading essays. It is the background 
if not the theme of papers on Tides of American Politics, Monetary and 
Fiscal Controls in Wartime, the European Trouble Zone, the Struggle 
for Power in the Far East and Russia’s Economic Resources. These 
articles are all well written. Eugen Kahn and L. W. Simmons write of the 
Problems of Middle Age, and Pamela Hinkson gives a good character 
study of that great Irishman W. B. Yeats as revealed in his letters. The 
contributions in verse are vigorous and have the grace of poetry. 
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